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Books That Children Will Like 


Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories 
(Just published) 


This book fills a real need in school reading. It is 
a first year supplementary reader, designed to follow 
the pupil’s first book. The seventeen delightful 
stories and verses here are all adaptable to dramat- 
ization. They are set in large clear type and veauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 
(Just published) 


The story of how the Giraffe got his long neck, of 
old Dunk the elephant, of Bobby whose fairy shoes 
tried to carry him to school and when he wouldn’t 
go, went on without 
him—all these as 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sailing the Seas; 
or, The Log of Tom Darke 


The autobiography of a country boy who goes to 
sea and in many ways learns at first hand about the 
various kinds of ships and shipbuilding since the 
earliest days. Itis an absorbing and exciting story 
whose climax is reached in the shipbuilding during 
the Great War and in the fight of a merchant ship 
with a submarine.’ The volume is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and full-page half-tones. 


Carpenter’s Around the World 
with the Children 


With the literary skill which has made Frank G. 
Carpenter known to thousands of readers he writes 
here of an imaginary 
journey to the chil- 





well as other stories 
and verses make this 
a book little children 
love. It is for the 
first and second ’yeat 
of school. 


Lucia’s 
Peter and Polly 
Stories 

The four books in 
this series, Peter and 
Polly in Spring, in 
Summer, in Au- 
tumn, and in Winter 
are widely popular. 
Boys and girls both like them, The good times that 
these two jolly, lovable children have are related 
in a style that is delightfully simple and natural. 
They teach, very subtly, many a lesson of good be- 
havior. 


Bachman’s Great Inventors and 
Their Inventions 

The wonders wrought by Aladdin’s lamp 
Scarcely less remarkable than the marvels of our 
modern industries. But of these—their history, their in- 
ventors, the patience and perseverance which brought 
them forth, Young America knows all toolittle, This 
book gives the story of twelve inventions, each story 
skillfully interwoven with the life of the inventor. 


are 





From Dunlop and Jones 


dren of other coun- 
tries. Their home 
life, games, dress, 
toys and daily tasks 
are projected before 
the pupil’s imagina- 
tion with unusual 
realism. 











Otis’s Colonial 
Series 

Mary of Ply- 
mouth: Richard of 
Jamestown; Ruth of 
Boston: Peter of 
New Amsterdam; Stephen of Philadelphia; Calvert 
of Maryland. 


* Playtime Stories 


Otis’s Pioneer Series 


Antoine of Oregon; Benjamin of Ohio; Hannah of 
Kentucky; Martha of California; Philip of Texas; 
Seth of Colorado 


These two series, by James Otis, who is 
enshrined in the hearts of tens of thousands of 
boys and girls, make history a real and living 
thing to the young reader. While they are as 
eutertaining as fiction, they are at the same time 
full of authentic historical information every child 
should have. 
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OUR UNITED STATES 


A History for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Emphasizing the Real Things of History 
as Interpreted by the Modern Viewpoint 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, PH_D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


It is a scientific textbook of first rank—an 
accurate narration of events emancipated 
from traditional prejudices. 


It is also the textbook for sound Ameri- 
canism, emphasizing our contribution to the 
growth of democracy, and instilling ideals of 
loyalty, patriotism, and civic responsibility. 


Lately Published—A Manual to Accompany 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Showing teachers how to apply directly to 
the teaching of American history the Super- 
vised Study and the Project Method. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

















The following schools in the Southern states 


-Courtis Standard Practice Tests 


ALABAMA 
Alexander City 
Birmingham 
Gadsden 
Haig 
Huntsville 
Mobile 
Montgomery 

|} Selma 
Sylacauga 
Troy 


are using the 


in Arithmetic 


Beersheba Springs | 


LOUISIANA 
Cla rKs 
Donaldsonville 
Forest Hill 
Kentwood 
Monroe 

MARYLAND 
Arlington 


Baltimore 
Buck Lodge 
Burdette 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Gantonsville 


Washington 


FLORIDA 
Clearwater 
Jacksonville 


Saint Petersbur 


South Jackson- 
ville 
Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Macon 
Tifton 


KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Newport 


Centreville 


Easton 
Elkton 
Ellicott City 
Freeland 

Pa Gaithersburg 


Germantown 
Glenarm 
Glencoe 
Ia Plata 
Mount Wash- 
ington 
Oakland 
Rockville 
Salisbury 
Silver Spring 
Towson 


TENNESSEE 


» Chattanooga 
Clarksville 
Dyersburg 
Memphis 
Nashville 


VIRGINIA 


Batesville 
Dinwiddie 
Hopewell 
Louisa 
Red Hill 
Richmond 
University 
W hitmell 
Windsor 


WEST VIRGINIA 


* Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Elkins 
Fairmont 
Huntington 
Marlinton 
Morgantown 
Parkersburg 
Powellton 


SOUTHCAROLINA Ronceverte 


Orangeburg 


Sistersville 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and.Manila 
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Just Published 
VITAL FORCES IN CURRENT EVENTS 


By Speare and Norris 
of the U. S. Naval Academy 


The Meaning of America 
National Resources and Activities 
Some Problems of Readjustment 
Educational Aims and Values 


The Essentials of World Peace 
The League of Nations 
Latin America and the Philippines 
Understanding Other Nations 


The articles which compose Vital Forces in Current Events fall into 


the above divisions. 


are all written by men who are authorities in their own fields. 


They are selected from the best current literature, 
and meet the New Uniform Entrance Requirements in English for 
collection of prose writings on matters of current interest.” 


a“ 


a 


The articles 


This book is peculiarly fitted by reason of its timely and pertinent 
subject matter for use not only in English courses but also in American 


History and Current Events classes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 
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VARIOUS ACCREDITING AGENCIES OF THE NATION 


BY HARRY 


CLARK 


University of Tennessee 


Three types of institutions are concerned with 
accrediting: (1) secondary schools, public and 
private, (2) junior colleges, and (3) senior col- 
leges. 

There are five standardizing agencies: (1) 
state departments of education, (2) state univer- 
sities, (3) church boards of education, (4) vari- 
ous sectional agencies, and (5) the federal body 
which connects all of these organizations and 
determines national standards for schools and 
colleges, the National Conference Committee on 
Standards. In many states private colleges and 
preparatory schools are inclined to think that, 
while the state departments have the legal right 
to accredit public institutions, their own char- 
ters will prevent their becoming subject to such 
control. Some of these private institutions even 
refuse to establish the precedent of allowing the 
state department or the state university to in- 
spect their work. The probability is that they 
will gradually have to concede this night. Col- 
leges must be recognized by state departments 
of education before their graduates will have the 
right to teach without examination: ana with- 
out such recognition these colleges will lose their 
student attendance. Legislation is being sought 
in several states to. permit state inspection of 
all private schools; and the anti-German agita- 
tion of the recent war has led many to feel that 
the state should take such control over private 
schools as would prevent their being used for 
propaganda. Northern universities write to our 
Southern state universities and to our state de- 
partments of educations for their rating of these 
private institutions. Hence the day of isolation 
is over. Private institutions are compeled ‘o 
seek accredited relations with either (1) the 
state departments, (2) the state universities, or 
—what is more acceptable, but more difficult 
to attain on account of the much higher stand- 
ards—(3) the following great interstate ac- 
crediting agencies, which have been voluntarily 
formed and in which private schools and colleges 
hold prominent places. 

The nation is divided into five great accedit- 
mg areas. (A) In New England there is (1) the 
New England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which is now discussing the 
establishing of accrediting agencies similar to 
those of the North Central and Southern, but 
Which is at present an annual meeting for the 
discussion of educational questions: (2) the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board 





with 579 accredited secondary schools and twelve 
member colleges. These colleges do not include 
Yale, Harvard, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Welles- 
ley, all of which insist upon entrance only upon 
examination. The mem.er colleges report an- 
nually the records of the graduates of second- 
ary schools during their f.eshman year at col- 
lege. Those schools whose graduates show 
poor preparation are barred from the list. There 
is no inspection of schools by college represen- 
tatives as is the practice in the North Central 
and Southern Associations. (B) The second 
sectional agency is the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. In 1920 it created two accredit- 
ing commissions—one for colleges and the 


other for preparatory schools. In 1918 its 
membership included 68 ‘colleges and 54 pre- 
paratory schools. The two most _ success- 


ful accrediting agencies are the (C) North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the (D) Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
These are very similar and exchange fraternal 
delegates annually in the effort to correlate their 
activities. Each maintains a commission to ac- 
credit colleges and another commission to ac- 
credit secondary schools. The North Cenitral 
Association was organized in the same year as 
the Southern and has 108 colleges, 51 normals, 
8 junior colleges, 1,353 secondary schools, com- 
pared with the Southern Association’s 44 col- 
leges and 443 secondary schools. The North 
Central Association covers eighteen states while 
the Southern includes thirteen. (E) On the 
Pacific Coast there is a three-year-old organiza- 
tion, “The Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Institutions.” 

A year ago it included 6 colleges, 2 normals, 
24 high schools, and 8 individual members. It 
had accredited 82 schools but had not created 
a commission to accredit colleges. 

The layman has perhaps wondered who deter- 
mines the standard for all the colleges and pre- 
paratory schools of the nation. This is done by 
a National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which con- 
sists of representatives of these sectional asso- 
ciations, the U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
College Examination Board, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, the Association of Urban Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, the Na- 
tional Association of American Universities. 
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The North Central Association 
withdrawn. 

ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Of 14,000 secondary schools in the United 
States, 8,075 are on the accredited lists of state 
departments or state universities or both. At 
present in 10 states high schools are accredited 
by the state department, in 15 states they are 
accredited by the state university, in 23 states they 
are accredited by both. Since the private col- 
leges cannot afford to maintain traveling imspec- 
tors, they usually accept the state university or 
state department list. Some private universi- 
ties which draw their patronage from many states 
publish their own lists of accredited schools—for 
instance, the University of Chicago and Tulane 
University. Such lists are usually superior to the 
state lists. 

To illustrate how the sectional associations ac- 
credit secondary schools, let us consider the 
Southern Commission on Secondary Schools. 
This works under rules made by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, and every change in its rules must 
be made by this association. Its membership is 
determined by the executive committee of the 
ass lation, and consists of thitry-nine men, three 
from each state; a high school inspector from 
either the state department or the state univer- 
sity; a representative from some member college 
(in every case but one a privately endowed insti- 
tution); and one secondary school man. This in- 
sures three points of view in all discussions. A 
school wishing to apply for accrediting writes to 
one of the three commissioners in its state, fills 
out an application blank and is inspected. If the 
school meets the high standard authorized by 
the association, the State Commissioners pre- 
sent its application to the rest of the commission 
at the annual meeting. Commissioners from a 
different state reject or approve it. Schools al- 
ready on the list may be dropped or merely 
warned for failure to meet standards. In the lat- 
ter case they are given one year in which to make 
up a deficiency. It is evident that if our com- 
mission stopped its work at this point, there 
would be a chance for errors of judgment on the 
part of the commission.. The best way to judge 
a school after all is by its product. Once each 
year the deans of southern colleges report to 
the commission as to how the graduates of these 
schools have done in their freshman college 
work. The commission worked very conserva- 
tively for eight years before it undertook to 
bring its list to the attention of the colleges of 
the nation. Over 150 Northern colleges and uni- 
versities have decided by faculty action to accept 
graduates from schools on this list withour ex- 
amination, but to require examinations of grad- 
uates of all other Southern schools. 

Eighty-five per cent. of all college freshmen 
enter by certificate, but there is also admission 
by college entrance examination. The following 
colleges admit only by examination: Princeton, 


has recently 
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Yale, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar. In 1920, 15,266 stu- 
dents stood examinations under the Gollege En- 
trance Examination Board. There are two plans: 
The “Old Plan examination,” which was taken by 
12,747 students, asks for a separate test on nearly 
each one of the fifteen entrance units; the “New 
Plan,” or “Comprehensive Plan,” takes four sam- 
ples of the student’s knowledge by examination 
and requires a record from the preparatory 
school certifying as to his work. The students 
taking this type of examination numbered 2,519. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

Junior colleges are two-year institutions. 
These are accredited by the state universities of 
Arkansas, California, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Washington. The University of Missouri has 
used its best offices to assist the junior colleges 
of its state, helping them to get standardized 
and to raise endowment. It admits their gradu- 
ates into its junior class, and estimates that the 
existence of these junior colleges saves its lab- 
oratories and classes from overcrowding to an 
extent which would require the University of 
Missouri to use everyone of its present instruc- 
tors and professors merely to teach freshmen. 
It would be well for many of our 300 Southern 
colleges to reorganize as junior colleges and 
seek such a relationship with their state univer- 
sity or with some strong private university. 

In seven states the state departments of edu- 
cation accredit the junior colleges and permit 
their graduates to teach without examination on 
the same basis as the graduates of the state nor- 
mals. Junior colleges are also accredited by the 
Kentucky, 
various 
Bureau of Educa- 
tion lists 85 as being voluntarily placed by tnem- 
selves in this group. ’ 
on Institutions of Education has 
yet issued its regulations for 


by the North Central Association, by 
church boards; and the U. S. 


The Southern Commission 
Higher never 
junior 
There is great variation among different accred- 
iting agencies. 


“olleoes 
COUCLCS. 


In general they agree that there 
must be adequate laboratory, five full professors 
with the equivalent of the Master’s degree, de- 
voting not over eighteen hours a week to teaci- 
ing, with classes averaging not over thirty pupils 
each, with adequate library (Texas 2,000, Utah 
5,000), with the lists of the college students and 
preparatory students separated in the catalog, 
with at least enough of the students above the 
preparatory department (Kansas at least 25 
students, Virginia 20, North Central Association 
50), a preparatory department that is itself ac- 
credited before the college department can apply 
for such recognition. The words “Junior Col- 
must appear in the title of the institution 
and no degree may be given. In the North Cen- 
tral Association the preparatory school students 
may take college courses in. the junior college 
classes but can get only two-thirds college credit. 
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In Illinois the best third of the students in the 
jast year of the preparatory department may 
take work in the junior college and get full credit 
at the University of Illinois. 


SENIOR COLLEGES. 


Senior colleges are accredited by (1) state de- 
partments of education, (2) sectional associa- 
tions, such as the North Central and the South- 
ern, (3) the Association of American Universi- 
ties, as a basis for determining what credit shall 
be allowed in post-graduate work. The National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools defines a senior college 
as having eight departments, each with a_ full 
professor paid not less than $2,000, teaching not 
over eighteen hours a week. The college year 
must ‘be thirty-two weeks (as compared with 
thirty-four in the Southern Association). The 
freshmen must present fifteen units for entrance 
but may be admitted with two conditions (the 
Southern Association will not permit any condi- 
tions after 1921). Two-thirds of the teachers 
must be full professors. The endowment for pri- 
vate colleges must be at least $250,000; and the 
total income must be $40,000 annually. There 
must be an annual appropriation of $1,000 for 
laboratory and $500 for library. 

In addition to the points stated in parentheses 
above, the Southern Association will require a 
library of 10,000 volumes, adequate laboratories 
(value not stipulated), $500,000 endowment, eight 
separate departments, with a separate full-time 
professor for each, who shall teach fifteen hours 
as a maximum, hold the equivalent of a Master’s 
degree, and be paid not less than $2,500. By 
1923 the salary must be at least $3,000. The col- 
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lege and preparatory students must be separated 
in classes, in buildings, and in the printed list 
in the catalog. If the institution maintains pro- 
fessional schools, such as law or medicine, these 
also must be accredited by the appropriate na- 
tional agency. At least three-fourths of the stu- 
dents must be in the college department im or- 
der to insure that.the college department is 
more important than the preparatory depart- 
ment. Reports must be filed with thé Southern 
Commission on Colleges once every three years. 
THE SOUTHERN COMMISSIONS. 

For an illustration of a sectional association, 
let us summarize the various activities of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. It has four classes of 
members, secondary schools, junior colieges, 
senior colleges and individuals, all of whom are 
elected to membership by the executive commit- 
tee. There are three classes of institutions 
which can be accredited, junior colleges, senior 
colleges, and secondary schools; but hitherto no 
junior colleges have been accredited. There are 
three subordinate bodies: (1) the executive com- 
mittee which makes the program, handles the 
finances, elects the members and the commis- 
sions, (2) a Commission on Accredited Second- 
ary Schools, which has been in operation tor 
about nine years, (3) the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, which has just be- 
gun its work, The association itself has always 
held to very high standards, and is therefore 
highly esteemed throughout the educational 
world. For that reason every school and col- 
lege in the South should seek affiliation with it, 
and educators would do well to attend 


its an- 
nual meeting and become familiar with its work. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


{Address by 


Robert O. Small, Deputy Commissioner of Education, at the Newton Vocational School. 


October 11.] 


l am going to speak to you on the subject of 
the way in which the Vocational School particu- 
larly affords opportunity for making and develop- 
ing all-around citizens. The type of citizen who 
is most helpful to a city or nation is the happy 
and contented citizen. That is a point which I 
wish to make at this time’ because of the wave 
of discontent and upheaval which is _ present. 
You probably know very little about this, yet 
you do not have to look far to see that there is 
much disturbance and discontent. Anything 
which makes for the contentment and happiness 
of individuals is likely to make for their stabil- 
ity. 

What are the elements that enter into hap- 
piness? I want to pick out three elements 
which I believe constitute fundamental elements 
making for happiness:— 

1, Having something to do. Just think how 
contented everyone of you is when he is 
engaged in work in which he is_ interested, 
and how uncomfortable he is when he has noth- 


ing to do. Fortunately most of us are not in 
that condition much of the time. One of the 
essential factors of happiness is having some- 
thing worth while to do to occupy your time 
and attention. 

2. ‘he next thine to which I wish to eall 
your attention is having something to care for— 
someone to love. The necessity of having some- 
thing which stands as a practical outlet for the 
affections—for the human feeling that is tied up 
in every one of us—is absolutely essential to 
happiness. 

3. Having something to look forward to, 
prospects of promotion, personal gain, etc., is 
a fundamental necessity if we are going to be 
happy. 

Let ine put these three elements in a concrete 
way,—something to do, something to love, and 
something to look forward to. Given these 
three factors and we shall find happiness and 
contentment. If each and every one of us have 
that, the state and nation will have it. 
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Let us approach this subject from the peint 
of fitting ourselves for securing these elements. 
More and more society is coming to depend 
upon the educational institutions io fit the youth 
of the community for citizenship. There is lit- 
tle opportunity for organized development of 
the individual in any other, way than through 
the educational institutions. The schools and 
other agencies must work together. The peo- 
ple of a city or state may properly turn to the 
school as the agency to fit the individual for 
specific employment, or for worthy service in 
the world. Few of us are not going to earn our 
livelihood. If we are going to have something 
worthwhile tc do, it follows as an axiom in 
geometry that it is important to be trained for 
that something. So we can turn to the voca- 
tional school as one of the agencies the specific 
aim of which is training for placement in life’s 
affairs. 

The opportunities offered in vocational 
schools are as varied as it is possible for muni- 
cipalities to offer. Some offer larger opportuni- 
ties than others. The defence is the necessity. 

Schools must train for citizenship. This is 
much more important now for the girls than 
it was a short time ago because of the extension 
of the franchise and suffrage privileges. Now 
girls have the same responsibility and duties as 
boys. One of the fundamental factors which 
make for happiness, namely, having something 
to love and care for, has an important bearing 
on good citizenship, the proper attitude to- 
wards the home, and love for one’s country. You 
remember that question asked in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The answer is eternally “yes.” 

Another matter for which society will depend 
more and more upon the schools is the matter 
of training for an appreciation of life’s finer pur- 
poses and aims. We call it culture. There is 
a good deal of misunderstanding, it seems to me, 
regarding that term “culture.” 

There has been altogether too much notion 
that a training in a vocational school was some- 
what lacking in training and development for 
cultural purposes. I want to point out that that 
is not necessarily so, and to no large extent is 
so. | want to take square issue with those who 
say that culture consists in the subject matter 
which is dealt with in a school curriculum. Cul- 
ture is ene of those intangible things which we 
all have more or less of, which we secure to a 
large extent depending on the attitude which 
we have toward life, to associations which we 
make, and from what we gain from the better 
and more refined contacts which we make. You 
can get cultural training in the vocational 
schools in any of the shop work which is done. 

Let us analyze culture a little bit further. Let 
us see what the classics tell us in regard to it. 
You probably have not read Homer’s Iliad or 
Odyssey in Latin, but you can get translations 
of them. In all of the classics, the great epic 
poems, you will find that references are fre- 
quently made to the tilling of the soil, the herd- 


_ing your happiness. 
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ing of cattle, the tending of stock, the building 
of ships, the building of cities, the trading of na- 
tions and of peoples, the making of clothes, etc. 
From the beginning to the end the classics deal 
with the ordinary affairs of life, almost to the 
exclusion of the more dignified and more im- 
portant things of life, as weareapt to think of 
them. Culture is dependent upon individuals— 
to the associations which you will choose, the 
kind of literature to which you will turn to get 
your inspiration. Spinoza, the greatest of Ger- 
man philosophers, worked all day in a factory 
to make glass for lenses, and at night wrote his 
philosophy. Ile was not limited by reason of 
his manual activity. The point which I wish to 
make is this: There is nothing in the fact that 


this is 2 vocational school which in the least 
need militate against cultural contacts. That is 


dependent upon the individual and your choices, 
The cultural contact which you will make will 
go a long way toward giving you something to 
look forward to. The individual who simply 
gets training in a vocational school in one line 
will always find himself confined to a very nar- 
row sphere of employment, but by developing 
cultural contacts to the extent that you can find 
a’ way to development, vou will always be equip- 
ping yourself to fill some more important sphere 
in life’s affairs. You will be stimulating in your- 
self the ambition to fill a larger and more im- 
portant place, be it in the machine shop as su- 
perintendent of the plant or perhaps as owner. 
By the cultural contacts you make you will see 
your opportunities, and find it possible to make 
the most of yourselves, and the school is the 
place where those opportunities may be _ best 
opened up to you. 

There are three essential points in develop- 
I want.to call to your mind 
three qualities which you as individuals can de- 
velop. Every one of you can develop your im- 
agination (and you should start to do this in 
schooi), to help you see the opportunities which 
are around you. Most of you know what a Ford 
is. Mr. Ford is probably no better machinist 
than a million others; Mr. Ford is probably no 
better business man in a good many ways than 
thousands of others, but he had the imagination 
to see that a low-priced car made in quantity 
would succeed. It is the imagination back of 
the whole thing which resulted in the immense 
production of that plant. The point I wish to 
make is that you must do some imagining, must 
see things further off than right by your side. 
Do not work your imaginations over time, but 
work them just enough. See ahead and pick 
out your opportunities and then try to fit your- 
self for those opportunities. I do not need to 
mention others than Mr. Ford. Your imagina- 
tions wil! lead you to see that the success of in- 
dividuals is due to the fact that they had the 
vision to see the opportunity. Coupled with 
that vision, there is determination. 

You are going to celebrate Columbus Day to- 
morrow. I could not pick any better illustra- 
tion than Columbus as an individual who had de- 
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termination. He was face to face with a notion 
in the world that made it a greater handicap for 
him to have the determination which he had 
which resulted in the discovery of this country. 

To point this more detinitely—every one of 
you wears shoes made of a certain type of 
jeather. In the tanneries it was discovered that 
a certain type of goat skin gave a most beauti- 
ful leather, but would not stand up under the 
process of tanning, destroying the leather so 
that it would not wear. Four different times 
the individual who had been trying to perfect 
the process went through bankruptcy. He went 
out and succeeded in getting still more capital. 
This time he was successful and “vici” kid was 
the result. “Vici,” “I have conquered” is the 
translation of that term. Culture is related to 
the industries. 
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One more element I wish to speak to you 
about. That is willingness to make some per- 
sonal sacrifice. We are called upon individually 


to make some personal sacrifices in order to 


make a thing succeed. That element of per- 
sonal sacrifice is one which may be more requi- 
site im your success than any other one thing. 

These elements are taught you in the voca- 
tional school. You are in the shops. You know 
that you must hold on to your purpose in order 
to succeed. You know that there is an oppor- 
tunity every time you put a piece of work in 
vour iathe to use your imagination, and you will 
find very many opportunities in your school work 
to make personal sacrifices in order to secure bet- 
ter team work, and for the good of the school. 
You will be called upon to sacrifice your per- 
sonal desires. 


o 





THE BOY SCOUT PROGRAM AND BUILDING THE 
COMMUNITY 


BY LORNE BARCLAY 


National Council of Boy Scouts of America, New York 


[Address before the National 


The community is the group unit of our dem- 
ocratic social organization. It represents in 
part what the nation should represent as a 
whole—America as a nation is largely the sum 
of its local community units. Our future will be 
determined by the character and activity of the 
local communities. It is the folks in the home 
community who in the final analysis must do the 
work which will improve and develop America 
permanently and substantially. 

What, then, is the conception of democratic so- 
cial organization toward which the Boy Scouts 
are working in the building of the community so 
that it nay do its own work? The democracy 
for which we desire to train ‘Boy Scouts is 
based upon the ideal of “each for all and all for 
each.” With this conception the Boy Scout 
movement has proceeded to assist communities 
throughout the country to build through their 
boyhood. The building must be done by the 
local folks. No vigor or strength will come in 
the conimunrity unless it is done by the com- 
munity. Community® life grows by activity 
from within. The boyhood of the community 
can grow permanently only on the basis that 
the people accept the responsibility for leader- 
ship. A program superimposed from the out- 
side cannot build the community. Initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and leadership must come from 
within. 

What, then, has the Boy Scout program to 
contribute to building the community based on 
the conception of democratic organization sug- 
gested? Two contributions; one, its suggestive 
program having as its objective training in citi- 
zenship and character; the other, its method of 
organization for carrying out the suggested pro- 
gram. 


Conference of Social Work, New Orleans, June 25, 1920.] 


The scout program recognizes the need of the 
boy for a recreational program for his unused 
time, which at the same time is educational. 
Scouting also recognizes the need that the man 
has for an opportunity for recreation and ex- 
pression of interest in his younger brothers. 
The boys and the men of the community are 
joined up in a play program for the betterment 
of both and the community. Scouting provides 
the citizen a practical opportunity for the ex- 
penditure of his margin of time by leading boys 
for their recreational training as well as for the 
upbuilding of the community. 

Scouting trains boys to serve the community 
but, equally as important, it trains the com- 
muniiy to serve its boyhood. What a combina- 
tion for the development of democratic princi- 
ples of activity and expression in the commu- 
nity, and all done while the boy might be en- 
gaged in pursuits which are destructive, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. Scouting recog- 
nizes that the community, among many insti- 
tutions, has three of fundamental importance ; 
viz., the home or family, the church and the 
school. In the life of the boy first things must 
be first, and these are first. Scouting, then, has 
developed as a program supplementing home, 
church, and school, not in any sense substitu- 
ting. Scouting builds loyalty to these, enriching 
the program of the church and school in the eyes 
of the boy. In fact in most cases the program is 
developed under the leadership of church and 
school. 

Scouting is based upon sound pedagogical 
principles. It develops power through interest. 
Its method is learning by doing. Every boy in 
scouting has an equal chance to advance from 
one rank to another. There is constant incen- 
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tive to progress and self-improvement. Every 
boy is -stimulated to beat his own record. He 
is trained eye and ear, hand and foot, brain and 
heart. Scouting helps him to find himself, to 
grow into an individual in the truest sense. 
Learning campcraft, signaling, first aid, knot- 
tying, and the hundreds of other things which 
make up the scout program, the boy also uncon- 
sciously learns discipline, self-control, resource- 
fulness, reliability, thoroughness. He learns to 
think and act quickly, intelligently, effectively, 
to keep his head in an emergency and to look 
after himself and the other fellow. 

With all, scouting is democratic—it is for all; 
it is non-sectarian,*non-partisan, and is open to 
all boys over twelve years of age able to pass 
the tenderfoot tests and willing to take the oath 
of allegiance to the flag of our country and to 
subscribe to the scout oath and law. Progress 
and awards are dependent on individual effort 
and merit; no “pull” anywhere. It develops in- 
terest in the “other fellow”; helpfulness “to all 
people at all times” is its aim. It develops 
group solidarity by patrol and troop system. It 
is international. A scout is a brother to every 
other scout. A community’s boyhood trained in 
such principles can remake community life in 
the next decade. 

But scouting has other great values in build- 
ing the community. The program gives prac- 
tical training in personal and public health. 
Scouts are pledged to cleanliness, physically and 
mentally; they are trained to respect their 
bodies and develop them properly, to live healthy, 
outdoor lives, to understand the laws of health 
and obey them, to take an intelligent interest 
in public health, to fight dirt, disease and filth, 
and to spread propaganda combating these evils. 
In 1917, 1,871 merit badge awards were earned 
by scouts in the subject of personal health, 1,831 
in public health. The program has great physi- 
cal values for the community with its hiking, 
camping, swimming, cooking, knot-tying, map- 
making and nature study. Note how well this 
meets the interest of boys from twelve to six- 
teen. 

From the vocational point of view scouting 
has much to offer the community with its merit 
badges in agriculture, bee-keeping, carpentry, 
forestry, electricity, chemistry, civics, astron- 
omy, sculpture, wood carving—fifty-eight sub- 
jects in all. In 1917, 1,735 scouts qualified for 
merit badges in firemanship; 1,707 in first aid; 
908 in safety first ; 702 in life saving. 

At a recent National Court of Honor meeting 
four gold medals were awarded to the nearest 
kin of scouts who gave their lives to save life. 
Eleven silver and twenty-seven bronze medals 
were awarded scouts for conspicuous service in 
life saving. In many towns scouts are organ- 
ized as fire patrols by local fire departments and 
are in charge of fire drills in public schools. 
Hundreds of cases of successful fighting of for- 
est and other fires by scouts are reported an- 
nually to national headquarters. Conspicuous 
service has been rendered by scouts in times of 
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serious disaster, as at the Eddystone and Mor- 
gan explosions, Ohio River floods, the cyclones 
in Texas and elsewhere. They have also rend- 
ered valuable aid in the influenza epidemic, in 
nursing, carrying food to the sick, meeting 
trains and distributing gauze masks, distribut- 
ing board of health literature, etc. 

The success of the scout program as a com- 
munity builder has been evident to all in the 
cities, but in reality its greatest success has been 
in the communities of the country under 2,500 
people. Over one-third the scout troops are in 
such communities. The character of the pro- 
gram with its national aspects attracts the boy 
in the rural community. In addition to the reg- 
ular program, the pioneer scout plan is now tak- 
ing root for unattached boys in the country who 
are too isolated to meet regularly with other 
boys. Administration in the country, however, 
is quite different from that in the city, for con- 
ditions are dissimilar. Urban communities are 
now largely under organized local leadership; 
there remains the task of bringing organized 
supervision to the thousands of troops in rural 
communities, as also to make available the pro- 
gram to many thousands of more boys in both 
city and country. Splendid as are the educa- 
tional principles of scouting from the stand- 
point of training boys in a citizenship of service 
to the community, more important still is the 
plan of organization devised to enable the com- 
munity to develop its own boyhood. Each com- 
munity is responsible for its own boys, and the 
men of the community can solve the problem. 
If the men do their full share in helping, the 
community’s boyhood is an_ inestimable 
otherwise its boys are often a menace. 

The Boy Scouts of America, recognizing the 
right of each community to manage its own 
boyhood and realizing that strong democratic 
social organizations can only be developed by 
each community responsible for its own leader- 
ship and program, devised a plan by which the 
boy in his natural group is the unit of organi- 
zation, the patrol. It is desirable, however, to 
attach these groups to institutions or to groups 
of citizens who will undertake to give the lead- 
ership to them, such as their schools, the boys’ 
clubs, Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., Knights of 
Columbus, and ‘so on. ; 

Through the troop charter issued by the na- 
tional council, the institution, through its 
group of citizens, is chartered to use the scout 
program, but its initiation, development, leader- 
ship, and maintenance are entirely in the control 
of the local group. Each institution or independ- 
ent troop (one not connected with an _ institu- 
ticn) is given one representative on the com- 
munity wide council, the delegates from these 
communities or local councils make up the na- 
tional council, which holds a federal charter. The 
whole plan of organization is built on the group 
of citizens in the local community who are 
working with a group of boys. This plan has 
been eminently successful. The national coun- 
cil is truly representative of the local council 
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The last meeting had an attendance of delegates 
for 139 local councils. On this plan the whole 
program grows out of the local community 
which, in the final analysis, is responsible for 
what happens with the local group of boys. 

But more important to the whole field of so- 
cial work is the scouting program for training 
ieadership. This is the greatest need of com- 
munities. After one has been interested in com- 
munity service, the next vital task is the train- 
ing of the leader. Scouting with its plan of 
learning by doing and teaching leadership by 
leading or practice in leadership, teaching citi- 
zenship by participation in citizenship, has mueh 
to contribute to the community in building boy 
leaders for neighborhood activities. Then, too, 
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our program of training scoutmasters, troop 
committees, and council members is now well 
under way. Over 150 cities have local training 
schools for scoutmasters. Many universities 
and normal schools now offer courses of train- 
ing for scout leaders. 

The boy scout program builds a community, 
with its program of activities, its democratic 
form of organization, its methods of enlisting 
and training community leadership. Greatest 
of all, it builds into the hearts of our boyhood 
the right attitude toward our flag and our insti- 
tutions through the immeasurable influence of 
the scout oath and law. Here we have a new 
patriotism for America, loyalty to God and 
country and service to our fellow men. 





PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


[ Editorial. | 


The New Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton sets a fast pace for personal achieve- 
ment. The motto of the school is: “Be Good 
and Be Good for Something in Order to Be a 
Good Teacher.” 

Every student must make a report on Im- 
provement in Social Service, in Athletics, in 
Health, in Knowledge of Nature, in Fine Arts, 
and in General Improvements. 

he following suggestions are handed to each 
student :— 

SOCIAL SERVICE. 

1. Held an office in class, society, or other 
school activity. 

2. Set a good example in table manners for 
three months. 

3. Play for at least twenty single dances in 
one month. 

4. Playing a musical instrument in the school 
orchestra for two months. 

5. Take part in a musical program given for 
the entertainment of others. 

6. Take part in a school play or other enter- 
tainment. 

7. Have a contribution published in the Sig- 
nal. 

8. Teach another to dance. 

9. Teach another to play tennis. 

10. Assist with the story telling at the 
library. 

11. Be the most cheerful girl om your team. 
(Popular vote to decide this.) 

i2. Be the most kind, thoughtful and heipful 
on your team. 

13. Originate or adapt two 
school songs. 

14. Cook an appetizing meal in the open with- 
out manufactured utensils and serve not less 
than six. 

15. Lead a 
church. ) 

16. Contribute something toward the 
life of the school. 

i7. Be a religious leader in a settlement. 

18. Teach a Sunday school class for one term. 


good team or 


religious meeting (Y. Y. or 


social 


19. Spend not less than ten hours 
ground work. 

20. Organize and lead a group of cheers for 
a definite occasion, 

21. Work to improve speaking voice. 

22. Help to make the table conversation in- 
teresting. 

23. Speak to at least one high school in be- 
half of Normal. 


in play- 


HEALTH. 

1. Be free from every indication of a cold 
for two consecutive months between January 
and June. 

2. Do not miss school because of ill health 
for three consecutive months. 

3. Take not less than one half-hour 
outdoor exercise for one month. 

4. Keep the body in excellent condition for 
two months by caring for personal matters, 
such as: Bathing, shampooing the hair, and 
manicuring the nails at regular periods. (Teeth, 
hair, nails, bathing.) 

5. Sleep with windows open and _ ventilate 
room during the day for three consecutive 
months between January and June. 

NATURE. 

1. Identify twenty trees. 

2. Identify forty birds. 

3. Identify fifty flowers. 

ARTS. 

1, Endeavor to dress in a neat, appropriate 
and becoming manner. Get the approval of a 
designated critic. 

2. Observe rules of cleanliness and 
taste in the care of your room. 

3. Make an article for the person or house 
which conforms to the principles of color and 
design studied in the art classes. 

4. Serve someone else in an art way. Ex- 
ample: Making a poster pleasing in design and 
color. Put drawings on the boards of the Train- 
ing School. 

GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Read three standard books not required 

as a part of your school work. 
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2. Attend church for ten consecutive Sun- 
days. 

3. Attend Sunday school for the same length 
of time. 

4. Take a field trip to some place not less 
than six miles from Trenton. Example: Prince- 
ton, boat trip to Philadelphia, etc. 

5. Attend two good plays, concerts, or lec- 
tures. 

6. Thoughtfully visit at least three different 
exhibits held at the State Museum. 

7. Devote not less than a total of one hour 
a week to the leading of current events. 

8. Win in a debate. 


ATHLETICS. 


Walk a mile in ten minutes. 

Be able to swim ten yards. 

Walk ten miles. 

Throw an indoor baseball thirty yards. 
Get onto a bar seven feet or more above 
the ground. 
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Dance two dances and lead in one. 
Plav tennis in the tournament. 
Ice skate. 
. Roller skate. 

10. Climb a rope to a point fifteen feet from 
the floor. 

11. Run fifty yards in eight seconds. 

12. jump a bar three feet, four inches high. 

13. Walk forty miles in any ten days. 

14. Take part in a final contest on a class or 
school team. 

15. Win a place in an athletic contest. 

16. Increase. your lung capacity ten per cent. 

17%. Increase your chest capacity ten per 
cent. 

18. Increase your strength test, forearm ten 
per cent. 

19. Increase your back strength ten per cent. 

20. Improve your posture through attendance 
at special posture classes. 

21. Run an automobile. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia 


When the residence of the President of the 
United States was first built it was proposed to 
call it “The Palace.” 

This was opposed as “too aristocratic.” Then 
it was called the “President’s House.” Con- 
gress finally passed upon the question of name 
and called it “The Executive Mansion.” 

After British soldiers of the War of 1812 set 
fire to it and partially destroyed it, it was re- 
built and was all painted white to hide the black 
traces of smoke and flame upon its freestone 
walls. Thus it became known as “The White 
House.” 

It was in August, 1814, that the British de- 
scended upon the Executive Mansion. Washing- 
ton, the new national capital, was then a “wil- 
derness city,” of woodlands and marshes, coun- 
try roads and rural lanes. 

The White House was a large building even 
then, though not as large and complete as it is 
now. It was only half finished. There was no 
fence of any kind around it. It stood on a bare 
level near an almost impassable marsh such as 
still may be seen along the Potomac river not 
far away. 

The first President to live in the White House 
was John Adams, who went there with Mrs. 
Adams in the fall of 1800, five months after the 
seat of the '’nited States government had been 
removed to Washington. 

In a letter to her daughter Mrs. Adams told 
of her trip to Washington, and how they were 
lost for hours in the deep forests. 

“Woods are all you see from Baltimore until 
you reach the city—which is only so in name. 
Here and there is a small cot, without a glass 
window,” she wrote. “In the city there are 
buildings encugh (if they were compact and 


finished) to accommodate Congress and those 
attached to it.” 

She described the unfinished White House as 
“a great castle,” built on “a grand and superb 
scale” but lacking conveniences and “requiring 
about thirty servants to attend and keep the 
apartments in proper order.” Not one apart- 
ment was finished. There were no grates for 
coal fires. Wood was almost impossible to get 
(although the Executive Mansion was_ sur- 
rounded by forests) because there was no one to 
cut and fetch it. There were no call bells. Mrs. 
Adams only had “a twentieth part lamps 
enough” to light the mansion. The main stair- 
case had not been put in. “We have not the 
least fence, yard, or other convenience without, 
and the great unfinished audience room | make 
a drying room to hang up the clothes in,” writes 
Mrs. Adams. She was only six months in the 
White House, as her health gave out and she 
was obliged to return to her New [ingland home 
in Quincy, Mass. 

The first furniture of the White House, put 
there in 1800, cost $15,000, that amount having 
been appropriated by Congress that vear. 

Several years after the arrival of President 
Jefferson, who moved into the White House in 
1801, the grounds were enclosed by a fence. Re- 
garding this, Thomas Moore, the famous Irish 
poet on a visit to the United States, wrote 
home: “The President’s House is encircled by a 
very rude pale through which a common turn- 
stile introduces visitors.” 

The grounds, however, were still unenclosed 
when during Madison’s administration the Brit- 
ish raided the mansion and destroyed every- 
thing they could. The great East Room was 
still unfinished and unoccupied. The building 
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was plain and the front vestibule had not yet 
been added which so greatly improves the in- 
terior. The house was very plainly furnished 
compared to what it is today. Among its res- 
cued treasures was the magnificent portrait of 
George Washington, painted by Gilbert Stuart 
(completed by Winstanley), which hung in the 
state dining room. The valuables destroyed in- 
cluded President Madison’s fine library and the 
furniture, household provisions and_ clothing, 
valued then at $12,000. 

The White House had been partly rebuilt 
when President Monroe went there to live on 
his election in 1817. The debris of the British 
attack was still all about. There was neither 
elegance nor comfort within. Congress, how- 
ever, soon took steps to make the house more 
fit for the residence of the chief executive of 
the United States. 

The complete silver service was bought in 
Paris which was used until 1869, when a more 
modern set was purchased. Rich French furni- 
ture was imported for the East Room with 
American eagles in bright gilt on each piece. 
Fine and beautiful table linen was supplied for 
the state dining room, which was simply but 
well finished when in 1818 President and Mrs. 
Monroe reopened the doors of the White House 
in a reception “to all the world.” 

The offices west of the White House were en- 
larged in 1819 at a cost of $8,137; and various 
additions were made in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The White House and its surroundings dur- 
ing Civil War time, we are told, had much the 
appearance of a southern plantation—straggling 
and easy-going. On the east side of the house, 
beyond the extension since removed, which 
corresponded to the conservatory on the west, 
was a row of outhouses, including a carriage 
house and a woodshed. Back of these were the 
kitchen garden and the stable where President 
Lincoln’s two horses were kept. To the south 
was a short stretch of lawn enclosed by a high 


iron fence, and beyond this rough undergrowth 
and marsh to the Potomac river. A real country 
garden with peach trees, strawberry vines and 
other fruits as well as flowers lay at the north- 
west—a garden which was much enjoyed by 
Mrs. Lincoln. Troops, curious visitors, and van- 
dals, after the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, did, much damage to the White House. In 
1866 under President Johnson the house was 
entirely renovated; the walls cleaned and re- 
decorated and the furniture re-polished and re- 
covered. 

In those days nearly all the White House 
furniture was of mahogany. The principal 
guest chamber was on the south side of the 
White House and furnished in mahogany, the 
great bedstead being massively carved and hav- 
ing a high canopy. 

Carpets were entirely used for floor cover- 
ings, and jit will be recalled by those living who 
visited the White House half a century ago, that 
the carpet then covering the floor of the mag- 
nificent East Room (now so highly polished) 
was seamless and had the three great ornamen- 
tal medallions to correspond exactly with the 
three similar decorations in the frescoed ceiling 
just above. 

Congress with each new administration 
usually makes appropriations for the furnishing 
of the White House. Among other things com- 
plete new sets of china are the most wanted. 
The most famous china ever supplied was un- 
doubtedly that of General and Mrs. Grant in 
1869. The great painted dinner service known 
as the “flower set” was decorated with flowers 
native to the United States, none being dupli- 
cated. 

On all the china, as on the stationery of the 
White -House, appears the crest—the eagle, 
shield and stars. 

The cut glass set for which the White House 
is noted (cost, $6,000), has 526 separate pieces, 
each engraved with the United States coat of 
arins. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Chesterton’s arrival and his projected tour of 
our larger cities, lecturing on “The Ignorance 
of the Educated,” will give many of his admirers, 
in and out of the teaching ranks, an opportunity 
to compare the man and his message. For we 
never know a living author until we have seen 
and heard him. I have decided opinions now 
about the Chesterton whom I have read; but I 
am quite prepared to revise them when I see 
him face to face, for I can then tell better 
whether he believes what he says he does. 

That he is a great man, save physically, I 
never have thought. That he is much of a poseur 
as a stylist I am convinced. Chronic and inces- 
Sant paradox is unnatural and in due time be- 


comes degenerate. For a season the brilliancy 
of it attracts, and the irreverence of it provokes 
cerebral action and wholesome indignation. Up 
to a certain point it is like the kneading of a 
masseur, i e. it stimulates circulation. But the 
flesh grows weary of the process after a while. 

Insofar as Chesterton merits consideration as 
a thinker on eternal verities and on contempor- 
ary problems it is because along with Hillaire 
Belloc and other lesser men he has been a stout 
champion of the past at a time when most per- 
sons about him in England and in Europe havé 
been unduly contemporaneous. He is a liber- 
tarian in matters of personal conduct at a time 
when society is drifting toward assertion of pro- 
hibitory authority; per contra he is an inveter- 
ate critic of liberty and modernity when they 
touch matters of religious faith, When it comes to 











beer he is a protestant. When debate has to do 
with the infallibility of the church versus the infal- 
libility of a democracy he is with the former. As 
Ralph Adams Cram, so with Chesterton, both 
the aesthetic and the religious valuations of life 
drive him back to denunciation of the Reforma- 
tion, and to a longing to see set up again the me- 
dizval structure of society. Well aware that his 
desire never will be attained, he jests and mocks 
at that which he cannot change, and hence he ‘s 
a “splendid medieval figure rollicking down 
Cheapside.” Or, when not so engaged, he may 
be a poet reconstructing the past, a veritable “Gil- 
bert on the White Horse” as he has cleverly been 
called. To find him at his best he should be 
studied as the appraiser of Browning, Dickens or 
Watts, where he is compelled to forego juggling 
with words and ideals and to deal with concrete 
lives. Now and then, as in “The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill,” he is a satirist comparable with 
Swift and Disraeli. 

To his everlasting credit ‘be it said that he 
never has scoffed at the Victorians nor rated the 
Georgians as their superiors. He has promulgated 
no new notions of marriage nor has he heralded 
woman rampant as society’s ultimate saviour. He 
has been one of the doughtiest critics of the over- 
rated and disintegrating G. B. Shaw, and has 
matched the Celt in wit and polemical technique. 
Chesterton has a spiritual rather than a materi- 
alistic philosophy of life; he hates and fights im- 
perialism; and at a time when the world is feel- 
ing very weary, senile, and cynical, he remains 
“the undying and marvelous boy,” a “roaring 
tosser of pots and paradoxes.” 
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He will hurriedly pass into and out of some of 
our larger cities; meet many authors; lunch for- 
mally and informally with clever “intellectuals,” 
be lionized after the fashion set years ago by our 
fathers when Dickens came among us; in Wash- 
ington he will be the guest of the British ambas- 
sador and the higher social circles; in Chicago 
he will consort with the group of writers that Mr. 
Mencken has been telling Europeans is the most 
significant in our national life at the present 
hour; and then Mr. Chesterton, with his pockets 
filled with dollars (he gets $1,000 a lecture), will 
return home and write his “Impressions of 
America” for one of the leading American 
monthlies (say $5,000 more); and he will no more 
know the real America than if he had been to 
Asia, which is a Chestertonian saying. 

However. as a leading British critic has said, 
when Mr. Chesterton is wrong he is often more 
suggestive than when other men are right; and 
if you “have the price” and if you like to be stood 
on your head and pricked on your epidermis and 
pluoked as to your beard (all this metaphorically 
speaking) see the British wine bibber, jest maker, 
romancer and Tory. John Fiske, in his paunch- 
iest days. never quite equalled the English Don 
Ouixote in bulk. Mark Twain lacked some in- 
gredients of humor that this Falstaff has. As for 
verbal gymnastics, posturings, logic knots, and 
looping the loops of common sense we Ameri- 
cans never have had his like, nor have we now. 
Tf Ralph Adams Cram and Oliver Herfort!] and 
Fatty Arbuckle were merged they might rival the 
Chestertonian output. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


MOVING WILLIAMS COLLEGE TO AMHERST. 

But few in the great crowd of people who en- 
joyed the great football game between Am- 
herst and Williams on the afternoon of No- 
vember 20 realized how near they came to 
losing their fun by the merging of the two in- 
stitutions 100 vears ago. 

“Six years before thd opening of Amherst 
College,” said Professor Tyler in his history of 
that institution, “the question of removing Wil- 
liams College to some more central part. of 
Massachusetts was agitated among its friends 
and its board of trustees. The funds of the col- 
lege were reduced and attendance was. falling 
off because it was so difficult of access.” 

The controversy waged for five long years 
and was finally squelched by the Legislature. 
which decided that the re-location was neither 
lawful nor expedient. 

“Few questions,” said Professor Tyler, “have 
agitated the people of Western Massachusetts 
more generally. It sheds light and lustre on the 
character of the people that for many genera- 


tions it was such questions as these—questions 
pertaining to education and religion—that stirred 
them to their lowest depths.” 

During all the five vears the newspapers of 
ittsfield, Northampton and Greenfield kept up 
a running fire of letters and editorials, and 
scarcely an issue of these papers appeared with- 
out something on this engrossing subject. 

Even the city press and the religious papers of 
Boston and New York entered into the discus- 
sion, and as if that were not publicity enough, 
pamphlet after pamphlet was circulated 
throughout the community. The warfare was 
even carried into the-pulpit. and the subject was 
discussed at conferences and cenventions. 

Candidates for the legislature were asked how 
they would vote on the subject of the removal 
of the site of the college. Along with these dig- 
nified protests the students used ridicule and 
caricature to preyent the removal of their he 
loyed aima mate) The legislators listened to 
the voices of their eonstituents and the college 


remained among the hills, 
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SOUTHINGTON, CONN 

The special feature of the schools of this town 
the past year has been the health survey of the 
schools, conducted by Dr. Harold B. Wood 
under the direction of the State Board of Health. 
He found unusual danger of smallpox in the fact 
that only 20% of the children had ever been vac- 
cinated, but he found a good degree of willing- 
ness on the part of the parents to have their chil- 
dren vaccinated, especially when the way was 
made easy.- Dr. Wood urgently recommended 
the employment of a school nurse as the best 
means for improving the health of the children. 
He also made some very practical and valuable 
suggestions for better sanitation in the schools. 

Character education has also received special 
attention, and the code of ethics drawn -up for 
practical use in the classrooms is well worth 
copying. 

— 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 

Under this titlke New Jersey is carrying on the 
wonk in civics in the high schools of the state. 
The course includes the Meaning of Democracy, 
the Fundamental Principles of Democracy, 
Forms of Government, and the Origin of Our 
Civilization. The problems studied include Pri- 
vate Property, Capital and Labor, Communica- 
tion and Transportation, Conservation, Immi- 
gration and Americanization, Education, Politi- 
cal Problems and International Relations. The 
courses are well analyzed and the facts clearly 
given. 

ore ae Om 
WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATION WEEK. 

“An educational meeting in every schoolhouse 
in West Virginia!” was the slogan for the se- 
ries of meetings conducted throughout the state 
during the week of December 5-11 in response 
to the call sent out by Commissioner Claxton. 

West Virginia feels keenly the fact that she 
ranks 38 in the educational standing of the 
states as stated in the report sent out by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Her educators are 
determined that something definite shall be 
done at once to raise the standard of education 
throughout the state. The situation is serious. 
Sixty-six per cent. of the teachers of the state 
have only eighth-grade education and 15,000 
children will have no school this year. One rea- 
son for this is that the state has no distribu- 
table school fund except for very poor districts 
and can give them only a part of the bare neces- 
sities. 

The remedy lies first in national help. By the 
Smith-Towner bill, West Virginia would res 
ceive $1,441,496.13, which would go a long way 
toward remedying the situation. Then the 
State, itself, must provide for a larger general 
School fund; special state help must be given 
for special local effort; property must be as- 
sessed at its true and actual value; better pro- 
vision must be made for training the teachers; 
and also for. hetter salaries and better living 
conditions. 

But, after all, the local community, itself, 
Must be chiefly responsible for its schools. A 


stronger local sentiment must be created; taxes 
must be properly levied; and better conditions 
must be provided for the teachers. 

The county committees, under the direction 
of State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey, en- 
listed the cooperation of the clergy, the Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, farmers’ organizations 
and all civic societies. They kept the newspapers 
supplied with items and articles on present 
school problems. All the best local speakers 
were enlisted in the cause as well as state and 
national speakers. The teachers told their pu- 
pils about “school week” and asked them to tell 
the heme folks. 

ihe press gave a great deal of space to the 
meetings and presqnted the vital educational 
needs of the state to their readers in tefling style. 
“If West Virginia is wise,” says one educator, 
“she will build her school system on her natural 
wealth of oil, gas, timber, and water 
power, and not on the shifting soil of her hill- 
side farins.” If she fails to do this, her schools 
will fall and great will be the calamity to the 
children and future citizens of the state. 


coal, 
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SALARY SCHEDULE OF THE DENVER PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The ‘salary schedule presented by the commit~- 
tee appointed to consider the salary increases in 
the public schools of Denver was accepted by 
the Board of Education, to go into effect De- 
cember 1, 1920. 

In making out the schedule, it was necessary 
to consider both the recognition to be given to 
the holders of college degrees and to those 
teachers who, while not holding such degrees, 
have given many years of splendid service to 
the city. 

In agreeing to the single-salary schedule the 
high school teachers of the city have shown an 
unusually fine professional spirit and have 
opened the way for similar action in other cities. 

By a single-salary schedule is meant a sched- 
ule under which teachers with equivalent train- 
ing and experience are paid the same salaries, 
whether they are in the high school, the junior 
high scheol or the elementary school. A plaa 
is to be worked out by which teachers who have 
taught many years in the schools but have not 
had the requisite minimum preparation may re- 
ceive more than the $2,040 maximum. 

The schedule starts with $1,200 minimum for 
two years (or less) normal school training, in- 
creasing by seven $120 annual increments 
to a $2,040 maximum. Three years’ normal 
training will bring the maximum of $2,280; 
four years’ unorganized professional training 
brings a maximum of $2,520; an A. B. degree a 
minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,880; 
and an A. M. degree, a maximum of $3,080. 

Provision is made for advances in salaries for 
additional professional work, and for outside 
teachers with previous teaching experience. 
Teachers may also have leaves of absence for 
study. Salaries for principals, etc.,. are to be 
worked out later. 
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UNIVERSITY UP-TO-DATENESS 

Educators in action have a distinct impression 
that the standardized universities are insistent 
upon not doing new things in scholarship or in 
education, but that this out-of-dateness does not 
apply to football tactics is evident from the fol- 
lowing account of Harvard’s leadership on the 
gridiron :— 

“Harvard’s football strategy in important 
games for several years has been developed in 
part over telephone wires while the games were 
in progress, it was learned recently. In _ the 
games with Yale and Princeton for the last two 
years, the game with Center College last Fall and 
in the imtersettional game with the University 
of Oregon at Pasadena a year ago Crimson 
coaches, perched on the top of the stands, tele- 
phoned criticism and suggestions to supplement 
the side-line observations of the head coach. 

“From these vantage positions they were bet- 
ter able to diagnose the scheme of opponents’ 
play, especially in the line, than were the coaches 
on the ground who saw it largely in the mass. 
The telephones in most instances were field sets 
rigged up by members of the football squad be- 
fore the contest. 

“In the big game with Yale at the Bow! last 
Fall, Crimson strategists dictated over the tele- 
phone the observations that the head coach in- 
corporated with his own in formulating the tac- 
tics of the moment. 

“Harvard football authorities made no attempt 
to conceal the telephone arrangements in any 
case, and as far as they knew the installation was 
known to representatives of opposing teams. 
The operation of the telephone was not regarded 
as involving any question of ethics, as the wire 
was merely a medium of communicating obser- 
vations available to any one. In the game at 
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Pasadena, Calif., the Crimson coaches’ wire was 
set up by the linemen of the telephone company 
at that place, and reports have come east that 
the University of California used a similar sys- 
tem in its post-season game with Ohio State 
University.” 

It would be a mighty fine thing for Harvard 
and Berkeley to have some one in real life tele- 
phoning the plays needed in order to meet the 
plays in the game of life. 

MRS. STEWART IN BOSTON 

Boston University offers the teachers and 
others in Boston and vicinity an opportunity 
such as they have never had before. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky, who 
made the Moonlight schools famous by begin- 
ning her great work of opening the eyes of tens 
of thousands of native adult illiterates to the 
printed page, will speak in Huntington Hall, 491 
Boylston street, at 11 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, February 12. Her topic will be “The Eman- 
cipation of the Adult Illiterate.” 

Not only has Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart achieved 
almost miraculous results but she thas mar- 
velous platform power. It is a treat to hear her 
speak independent of her theme, and her theme 
is one that would make any one eloquent. 

The lecture is free to all and no one can af- 
ford to miss it. 
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HIGH SCHOLARSHIP NOT APPRECIATED 

President Lowell of Harvard makes an impor- 
tant comment on lack of public appreciation of 
high scholarship :— 

“The real desire for high scholarship depends 
upon the attitude of the alumni and the public. 
If the object of college is preparation for life by 
education, excellence therein ought to be bet- 
ter than mediocrity; but this the public fails to 
understand. In England.a man’s career at the 
bar ‘or in public life is greatly assisted ‘by taking 
a high class of honors at Oxford or at Cam- 
bridge. In France the gateway to success in 
many careers is opened only by a series of rigor- 
ous competitive examinations. Here the great 
law firms select eagerly the graduates of our law 
school who stand highest in rank; but the world 
does not value in the same way the highest 
scholars in college.” 

——— 0 @-0-@-0 — 


NEW ENGLAND DINNER AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 

The second annual dinner of the New Eng- 
lande and their friends at the meeting of the 
Depart.zent of Superintendence will be at Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, on Wednesday, March 
2, from 6 to 8. Write Miles C. Holden, Spring- 
field, Mass., at once to reserve a seat for YOU. 
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“Wise and Responsible Leadership,” by E. C. 
Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. 
Y., will be the leading article in our issue of Febru- 
ary 10, 
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BROOME’S VOTE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Superintendent E. C. Broome of East Orange, 
N. J., received seven votes for the superintend- 
ency of Philadelphia, which lacked but one vote 
of an election. Mr. Broome and H. b. Wilson 
of Berkeley, California, are the only men who 
have been reported by the sub-committee. It has 
been evident from the first that no one reported 
by the sub-committee could be elected, and Pay- 
son Smith and Superintendent Jones of Cleve- 
land withdrew their names. Dr, Chadsey, Mr. 
Congdon and Superintendent Weet of Rochester 
never allowed their names to be considered even 
by the sub-committee. 

It is really a great honor to Mr. Broome to 
have the unanimous vote of the sub-committee. 
We think it has never been true of any other 
superintendent of a near-by small city to be hon- 
ored as the choice of the special committee of 
a large city after the entire country had been 
searched for several months. ‘The best of it is 
that Mr. Broome deserves the distinction this 
gives him. 
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A WISE (?) JUDGE 


An Ohio judge demands that immediate steps 
be taken to change the present educational sys- 
tem because crime in his county has increased 
800 per cent. in ten years and 78 per cent. of the 
crime is committed by persons under twenty-five 
years of age! 

lf this judge had ordinary common sense he 
would know that these young men of twenty-five 
had been in school at the most 5,000 hours [Irom 
ten to twenty-five years of age; that they had 
been at school, in the home, on the street and 
in public places, 60,000 waking hours. 

Provided the school was 100 per cent. efficient 
in character building, it would have only one- 
twelfth the opportunity that the out-of-school 
education has. 

In no year is a child in school more than 1,000 
hours and that same year he is educated out-of- 
school 4,000 hours. Why not do something for 
the out-of-school education? 
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SMITH-TOWNER BILL REPORTED 


The Smith-Towner Bill has been reported to 
the House of Representatives by a practically 
unanimous committee vote. The few amend- 
ments greatly strengthen and improve the bill. 
If anyone could read into the bill, as some tried 
to read into it, interference with state authority 
they can do so no longer. The simplifications 
please no one more than they do us. 

Now that it is in the House, and will soon 
be in the Senate, it is well for everyone to ex- 


press his interest in the bill to his Congressman 


and United States Senators. We hope no one 
will try to argue with them, just let them know 
that we are interested in its passage. 

_ Hugh S. Magill is chiefly responsible for hav- 
ing the bill reported out of the committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 1920 

The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association was 
of unusual interest. Indeed, no equally signifi- 
cant meeting of the association has been held in 
Inahy years. 

A unique feature of the programs was the fact 
that all the speakers, both for the general and 
departmental meetings, were selected from 
among Vennsylvania educators and all of the 
topics applied to Pennsylvania conditions. The 
first program of the general session was an his- 
torical program planned to afford a background 
for those to follow. The second ana third pro- 
grams were made up of reports of educational 
departures, experiments, etc., DOW Im progress 
within the state. The fourth and fifth programs 
were devoted to Needs and Aims of Education in 
the State. There was a presentation of the past 
and the present with a forward look. 

There was the largest enrollment in the his- 
tory of the association. Dr. Chambers, presi- 
dent of the association, devoted all of his time for 
three months to visiting teachers’ institutes, as- 
sociations, and other professional meetings in 
the interests of the association. An unusually 
large number of life memberships were sub- 
scribed. 

The changes in the new constitution centre 
about the attempt to democratize the association 
and place it in the control of the classroom teach- 
ers of the state. The constitution provides for 
local branches of the association, for local educa- 
tional conventions, for delegate representation 
to central meetings. 
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The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 

Special rate to Atlantic City for the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence from New 
York City $7.97, round trip. This is supposed 
to be a fare and a half. 

The railroad fare from Boston to New York 
and return by rail is $17.84. This includes the 
Federal tax in ‘both cases. 





THEY SHOULD HAVE ANTICIPATED IT 

The officials of one of the leading universities 
of the United States, a university with a religious 
bias, recently heroically put a han on popular 
dances on the campus. 

Now the dean of the faculty announces that 
the ban has been raised, that even “shimmy will 
be allowed to a reasonable extent.” 

The dean seems to have been. surprised that 
both men and women students of the university 
dance at public places, notably at hotels and res- 
taurants, and the “university authorities want to 
get their students back to the campus.” 

What kind of men are these university author- 
ities that they did not know what would happen 


before it hi ? 
vefore it happened ey PE 
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A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE 


The most refreshing change in the daily news- 
paper world is in the transformation of the car- 
toonest’s teacher to a really lovely young woman. 
Swinnerton, in the New York Journal, January 
13, started the cartoonists woman teacher on a 
new track, for which all friends of the schools 
are duly grateful. 
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CENSUS FOLLY 

Isn't it time for a littke common sense in that 
Census Bureau at Washington? What could be 
more idiotic than to call population urban when 
a town has 2,500 population? There are thou- 
sands of towns or townships in the United States 
that have a mill village of 1,500 people and farms 
with 1,000 persons and the whole 2,500 are 
counted as urban. 

The American village is less urban than rural. 
And yet every editor, lecturer, and preacher be- 
wails the drift of population to the big cities. It 
this isn’t imbecility what is it? 
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The salaries of the Harvard professors have 
been increased about fifty per cent. through the 
$13,000,000 endowment fund. 
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WELL NIGH FATAL DECISION 

We thave no desire or purpose to be in con- 
tempt of court and we would not insinuate that 
the court decision referred to is not good law, 
but it does appear to us to be the hardest blow 
yet struck to the profession of school super- 
vision. 

A lad, seventeen years old, in a manual train- 
ing shop, using a machine, met with an accident 
by which he lost two and a half fingers. In a 
trial by jury he was awarded $5,000 damages. 

It would appear that the city is not liable, but 
that the superintendent is liable because of 
negligence in not providing a safety guard for 
the machine. 

It seems that the superintendent ordered a 
safety guard for the machine two months be- 
fore the accident, but in the rush of orders it was 
not delivered until after the accident. 

If a superintendent is liable for $5,000 when 
a seventeen-year-old boy is careless in the use of 
a machine which is not protected because the 
manufacturer is too busy to fill an order it will 
be more difficult than ever to secure competent 
superintendents. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 

The National Society for Viocational Educa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Atlantic City 
on February 24-5-6, the week before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. This is one of the 
most important and valuable national meetings 
of the year. 

The main topics are: Part-Time or Continua- 
tion School Education, Industrial Rehabilitation, 
Achievements Under the Smith-Hughes Act, Fu- 
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ture Activities of the Society; Sections: Agricul- 
tural Education; Commercial Education; Indus- 
trial Education; Vocational Home-Making Edu- 
cation. 

The addresses and discussions are always di- 
rect. ‘There is never anything trite on the one 
hand or flighty on the other. We always feel 
that we get a wealth of information with ade- 
quate inspiration, 

No addresses of what is called the Chautauqua 
tvpe are ever allowed, and none that is a “‘stock- 
in-trade” style of lecture is allowed. 

William J. Bogan is president. The executive 
committee: Hugh Frayne, organizer American 
Federation of Labor, New York; Cleo Murtland, 
University of Michigan; Iris Prouty O’Leary, 
\ ocational Education for Girls and Women, New 
Jersey: F. B. Pratt, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
C. R. Richards, director Cooper Union, New 
York; David Snedden, Teachers’ College, New 
York; Percy S. Straus, R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York; George A. Works, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A SANE CLASSIFICATION 

ls it possible to reclassify the schools so as to 
have a real significance? The six-six plan, or 
the three-three-six plan, or the six-three-three 
plan is clear enough as far as it goes, but would 
it not be worth while to try to rename the clas- 
sification after some such plan as this :— 

Preliminary, all up to fourth grade. 

Klementary, fourth, fifth, sixth. 

Junior School, seventh, eighth, ninth. 

Senior School, tenth, eleventh, twelfth. 

College, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth. 

University, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth. 
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J. M. GWINN 

New Orleans has reélected its superintendent 
for four years at a salary of $8,000 by a unani- 
mous vote. This is high water mark for the 
South as it certainly should be not alone be- 
cause of what New Orleans stands for as the 
largest city in the South but because of what Mr. 
Gwinn stands for in the country at large. 
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What must the public think of one of the most 
popular professors in one of the most aristo- 
cratic universities who publicly objects to the 
Smith-Towner Bill because the Cabinet 1s al- 
ready too Jarge! Fortunately America outgrew 
such men long ago. 

Children in school must learn to know real 
things, use real things, do real things, make real 
things, say real things, write real things, think 
real things out of school. 

Some errors are self-evident as when we re- 
ported a superintendent’s salary as $72,000. 
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Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City. 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


The Journal of Education and its editor have 
spoken in such unequivocal appreciation of the 
dean of Teachers College that it is well to give 
a reason for the faith that is within us by quot- 
ing some recent utterances of his which demon- 
strate his masterfulness in educational leadership. 

If any one has spoken more clearly, vigorously, 
and heroically than has James E. Russell in the 
following sentences, selected almost at random, 
we would like to know who has spoken them 
and where:— 

The trouble with most college faculties is that 
they don’t bury their mistakes as physicians do, 
but graduate them. 

Probably the strongest prop for the idiosyn- 
crasies of collegiate heads of departments is the 
disposition of those who hold the purse strings 
to take the cheapest way. 

The opinion of specialists on matters outside 
their own field is of no more consequence than 
the opinion of other good people. Indeed, it 
may be not quite so good, if their personal inter- 
ests are involved. Nevertheless, the departmental 
courtesy is so prevalent that it becomes danger- 
ous to question the judgment of a strong man 
entrenched behind the entanglements of his own 
specialty. 

Professional training is merely a device to 
shorten the period of apprenticeship undertaken 
by every learner who would acquire the knowl- 
edge and skill possessed by the leaders in his 
field. 

The professional school that hesitates to’ teach 
what is needed by the practioner in his prac- 
tice, or to teach adequately and in the shortest 
way, is slipping toward the tail end of his pro- 
fession. 

The ideal balance is obtained when enough 
practice is given to check up the theory, and 
enough theory to direct practice aright. 

Only teachers should be employed in profes- 
sional work who themselves are expert prac- 
titioners. 

The material of instruction in professional 
school bears no relation whatever to academic 
standards. 

ieewitinanaii 
MARK KEPPEL 

Rarely does an educator have as great an op 
portunity as came to Mark Keppel, superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles County, as chairman of the 
educational forces that successfully put across the 
campaign that, by a majority of more than 200,- 
000, provided a constitutional amendment which 
gives the common schools of California $13,000,- 
00) for the biennium. 

Of course the chairmanship came to Mr. Kep 
pel because he had demonstrated marvelou 
skill in leadership of the public. He js brainy in 


Aolying problems, masterful in strategy, herolv 


in action, and always has the confidence of the 
public. 
— o- -_ 


CALVIN N. KENDALL 


The first state commissioner of New Jersey, 
who was brought from the superintendency of 
Indianapolis to establish a State Department of 
Education, has the proud distinction of seeing 
New Jersey, in the Ayres Index, occupy the only 
place of distinction among the states east of the 
Mississippi - river. 

In New Jersey, as in Indianapolis, Mr. Kendall 
has seen the men of his official family promoted 
to places of high honor and rare opportunity. 
The latest demonstration of this was the selec- 
tion of Dr. Meredith for the state commissioner- 
ship of Connecticut, which has been made a posi- 
tion of commanding importance. 

weep ga 


HOMER H. SEERLEY 


Dr. Seerley, president of Iowa State Teachers 
College, is without a peer in educational service 
in definite achievement in the promotion of rural 
school efficiency. 

No other president of any educational institu- 
tion has approached his record. 

This is due to two highly important factors. 
First, the institution has been collegiate long’ 
enough to reap the benefits of attracting persons 
with scholastic aspirations and appreciation. 

Second, Dr. Seerley has been president long 
enough to have evolved plans broad in their 
scope and intense in their application and have 
seen them mature. 

Towa has been the only state in the union to 
make a leap from thirtieth place to seventh in 
eight years according to the Ayres Index, and 
this is both directly and indirectly due largely to 
the lowa State ‘Teachers College and to Dr. Seer- 
ley’s plan for improving teachers in service, es- 
pecially in rural communities. 

No other American educator has the same 
definite results that can be tabulated. His is the 
noblest service to democracy upon which one 
can put his finger upon a genuine demonstration. 

While doing this noblest service to the state 
he has built up a genuine college in faculty at-- 
tainments and in ardent professional devotion. 

ected 
C. P. CARY 

More and more does the state superintendent 
of Wisconsin demonstrate genuine leadership of 
the public in educational progress. He knows 
the state better than any other man has ever 
known the state. He believes the schools of the 
people belong to the people and trusts the peo 
ple to believe in their schools. 

He selects wise, active. devoted specialists for 
his official family and then gives them freedom te 


achieve and they do it 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


REGULATING THE MEAT PACKERS. 


The Senate, January 24, passed the bill creat- 
ing the Federal Livestock Commission, the pur- 
pose of which is to regulate the meat packing 
industry. The bill was passed by the unexpect- 
edly large vote of 46 to 33. Party lines were 
ignored in the vote—28 Democrats and 18 Re- 
publicans voting for it, and 23 Republicans and 
10 Democrats against it. Senators Lodge and 
Underwood, Republican and Democratic floor 
leaders, voted against it. The bill was carried 
by a combination of Southern and Western 
Senators, representing states where the feeling 
against the alleged monopoly of the meat-pack- 
ers is especially keen because of the extent to 
which it is charged with reaching out and con- 


trolling many subsidiary and affiliated indus- 
tries. 
CROWDER’S MISSION TO CUBA. 
General Crowder’s mission to Cuba, under- 


taken for the purpose of helping in straighten- 
ing out the complications following the elections 
of last November, seems to be likely to accom- 
plish satisfactory results. The attitude of 
President Menocal, whose term does not expire 
until May, is friendly; arrangements are being 
made for special by-elections in the contested 
districts at an early date; and the courts are 
reported to be working night and day sifting 
the evidence in contested cases, so as to reach 
decisions in season to have appeals heard be- 
fore the Supreme Court. General Crowder was 
specially adapted for this work of adjusting 
Cuban disputes, for it was he who framed the 
laws under which Cuban elections are held. 
WHERE TO CHECK IMMIGRATION. 


Anthony Caminetti, commissioner-general of 
immigration, testifying before the Senate Im- 
migration Committee on January 25, strongly 
urged the wisdom of checking immigration at 
its source, rather than to allow millions of aliens 
to break up their homes and come to this coun- 
try with high hopes, only to be turned back, 
many of them, as “undesirables.” Mr. Cami- 
netti has just returned from a visit to Great 
Britain, france, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Jugoslavia, and 
found everywhere among officials a willingness 
to assist American diplomatic and consular of- 
ficers in carrying out the sifting process. He 
found also a general impression among the peo- 
ple that the United States wants the 
grants and is encouraging them to come. 

THE AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The statistics of unemployment in the United 
States, just given out by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, should be enough in themselves 
to check any “flood” of immigration. The fig- 
ures show that the number of persons employed 
in industry on January 1, 1921, was 3,473,466 
less than a year ago. This is an appalling total. 
The figures are for the mechanical industries 
only. Michigan led the states in proportional 


immi- 


reduction with'82 per cent. and Ohio and Indi- 
ana came next with a reduction of 50 per cent., 
Illinois next with a reduction of 44 per cent., 
Connecticut with 43 per cent., Massachusetts 
with 38 per cent., Wisconsin 32 per cent., New 
York 28 per cent., and New Jersey 22 per cent. 
The largest percentage of reduction in specific 
industries—69 per cent.,—occurred in the auto- 
mobile and accessory industry, and explains 
why Michigan leads the states in percentage of 
unemployment. 
THE SUPREME COUNCIL IN SESSION. 

The Supreme Council of the Allied Powers 
met in Paris on January 24, representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan 
being in attendance. It was expected that the 
question of German disarmament and repara- 
tions would be the first to be taken up. In- 
stead of that, the Austrian situation, the East- 
ern question, Greece and the Treaty of Sevres 
were given precedence. The situation in Aus- 
tria, where the Government has declared itself 
utterly unable to cope with its difficulties, and 
there is a growing demand for union with Ger- 
many, is desperate. Many persons are reported 
dying from starvation in Vienna, and the value 
of the crown has fallen so low that a factory 


worker earning 100,000 crowns a year is not 
able to buy enough food and clothing for his 
family. 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT QUESTION. 

After a stormy session and several hours’ de- 
bate, the House of Representatives, on January 
19, voted to retain its present membership of 
435 instead of increasing the number to 483, as 
proposed by the Census Committee. The limit 
to 483, proposed by the Committee, would have 
made it possible to distribute the members so 
that no state would have less than its present 
representation. This consideration, however, 
was overborne by the fact that the number of 
members is already too large and to add forty- 
eight new members would make it unwieldy. 
The new ratio of representation is 242,267 per- 
sons to a representative instead of 218,979, as 
at present. 


HOW THE 
the 


REAPPORTIONMENT WORKS. 
reapportionment, eleven states 
will lose members and eight states will gain 
them. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, . Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island and Vermont will each lose one mem- 
ber, and Missouri will lose two. Connecticut, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas and Wash- 
ington will gain one representative each, Michi- 
gan and Ohio two each, and California three. 
Most of the debate was on the proposition, 
sponsored by Representative Tinkham of Mas- 
sachusetts, to cut the Southern representation 
on the ground that suffrage rights were denied 


Under 


to negroes through educational clauses and 
other qualifications, and that representation 


should be reduced proportionately; but Repre- 
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sentative Campbell of Kansas, who presided, 
ruled that the Tinkham amendment was not 
germane. 
THE HOUSE INSISTS ON FREE SEEDS. 

When the Agricultural Appropriation _ bill 
came before the House on January 24, that 
body found itself incapable of pursuing the 
course of self-denial marked out for it by the 
sub-committee in its refusal to include the item 
providing for the free distribution of seeds, and 
the item went back on the motion of Represen- 
tative Langley of Kentucky, in spite of Repre- 
sentative Blanton’s characterization of the an- 
cient practice as “graft.” The appropriation, 
as it stands, is for $360,000, which is $120,000 
more than was appropriated for this purpose a 
year ago. It remains to be seen whether any 
attempt will be made in the Senate to elimi- 
nate it. 
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There will be an East and a West so long as 
people in the East do not know the people in 
the West and the people in the West do not 
know the people in the East. 
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SOCIALIST ON SOVIETS 


BY M, SCHWARTZ 
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An American Socialist of San Francisco 
[From New York Times.] 


{M. Schwartz was recently released from four 
months’ imprisonment in soviet prisons in Mos- 
cow. With his wife, known for twenty years in 
America as a Socialist worker under the name 
of Jessie M. Molle, he went to Russia last June 
and attended the second Congress of the Third 
Internationale. 

The couple were thrown into prison on Aug- 
ust 6 because they failed to express approval of 
conditions in Russia. They were released on 
December 3, after Mrs. Schwartz went on a 
hunger strike and sent to Lenine and Trotzky 
notification that she preferred to have her death 
advertised to the working classes of America 
rather than suffer further hardships at the hands 
of the Bolshevists, whom she had believed to be 
exponents of justice to the workers, until she ar- 
rived in Russia. 

Mrs. Schwartz died at Reval on December 20 
from the effects of her long confinement in 
soviet prisons, and her husband is returning to 
America alone to give even worse pictures of 
conditions in Russia than many of the Italian, 
British and German delegates to the Congress 
of the Third Internationale have painted. | 

Communism in Russia is robberism; it toler- 
ates imprisonment, persecution and execution 
Without trial; it has brought Russia to starva- 
tion, disease and death. There is no govern- 
ment. It is a worse autocracy than the Czaris- 
tic government, and I lived there for over 
twenty years under the Czar and had the ex- 
perience necessary to make comparisons. 

Before I went to Russia I went to Berlin and 
visited Mrs, Karl Liebknecht to express my sym- 


pathy with her over the death of her husband, 
whom she has charged Noske with murder- 
ing. Now I have come to see her again and tell 
her that the communist leaders in Russia have 
killed my wife and that I am going to America 
to tell the working people there the truth about 
the soviet government, which I formerly sym- 
pathized with thoroughly’and supported on the 
platform from New York to San Francisco. 

i want to tell them what that second Con- 
gress of the Third Internationale ‘was. It was 
only Zinovieff, Bukharin, Lenine and Trotzky. 
It was all cut and dried. The members were 
told what action to take, and they did not dare 
do otherwise. 

I was sent by Otto Branstetter, executive sec- 
retary of the Socialist party of America, to 
make a thorough investigation, as he spoke the 
Russian language and knew the pre-war condi- 
tions. 

Lverywhere we went we were met by brass 
bands and crowds waving red flags shouting for 
the soviet government, 

But we weren't fooled; from the moment we 
landed in Petrograd we saw misery, dilapidation 
and squalor there. We suspected that some- 
thing was vitally wrong, which could not be ex- 
plained merely by revolution. 

{ instantly began talking to persons of all 
classes and broke away from our Bolshevist 
conductors, who were showing us only what 
they wanted us to see. I soon found that the 
shouting crowds had to shout, or their food ra- 
tions would be reduced or entirely taken away. 
' can truthfully say that I never talked with a 
single person, outside of officials, who had a 
good word to say for the soviet government. 





THE LAND WHERE HATE SHOULD DIE 
BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


This is the iand where hate should die, 
No feud of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly-brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo, every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer Freedom’s call, 
Their life-blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die, 
Though dear I hold my faith and shrine, 
I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who'd cast 
Upon his neighbor's word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him out. 


This is the land where hate should die, 
This is the land where strife should cease, 
Where dark suspicious fear should fly 
Before our flag of light and peace. 
So let us purge of poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 
And so grow worthy, as we ought, 
Of the great land in which we live. 
—In “Heart Songs and Home Songs.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY A. S. MARTIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 

Good order in the schoolroom is a necessary condition 
for good school work. Every teacher must expect to 
have some pupils who disregard the rules of the schoo!. 
In a group of thirty or forty there are always some who 
are inclined to be noisy, impudent, mischievous, revenge- 
ful, and dishonest. It is the duty of the school to train 
these pupils to virtuous habits just as much as it is to 
train them to read, cipher, and do the other 
academic exercises. 

The good order of the school depends much more upon 
the teacher than upon any other element such as supplies, 
furniture, or even the parents themselves. There are 
certain elements of character and attributes of mind that 
are essential to a teacher who can control not only well 
but ethically. 

A teacher must have a fine appreciation of the ordinary 
virtues of life such as sincerity, honesty, truthfulness, 
cleanliness, orderliness in all things, and a warm and 
sympathetic interest in children and humanity whatever 
class it may represent. A teacher who hates a pupil or 
finds a pupil repulsive cannot hope to be of much service 
to that particular pupil. The probabilities are that the 
reaction on the pupil wilh be in kind but expressed in 
rude and sometimes very objectionable ways. This will 
be so because the pupil is in a sense ignorant and has not 
learned the ordinary courtesies of society. 

Certain preliminaries ought to be observed by all teach- 
ers who wish to control their schools rationally. The 
teacher ought to be careful in his personal appearance, 
his position before the class, his movements, and par- 
ticularly in his speech and temper. He must control him- 
self if he wishes to successfully control others. 

Prior to the opening of the school and after the close 
ofthe sessions he should spend some time in preparing 
the work for ‘the next day. When the school session be- 
gins there should be at hand and convenient all the sup- 
plies that may be needed during the day such as paper of 
different sizes, paper for lead pencils and for ink, pens 
and pen-holders, lead pencils, etc. I said papers of dif- 
ferent sizes. If the teacher wishes to use paper it will 
not do to cut it or tear it into halves or quarters when 
the class is ready for work. This, delays the work. It 
is an opportune time for pupils to go into disorder. 
Search for pencils or shortness of supplies will also tend 
to confusion, 

A floor that is littered with paper is indicative of lack 
of control. Before the pupils leave the room they should 
be required to pick up the paper on the floor without any 
comment. This is a practical lesson in orderliness. The 
unadjusted window shades are often indicative of indif- 
ference of the teacher. The books on the teacher’s desk 
and the papers in the desk reflect the mind of the teacher. 
The confused condition of the cloakrooms, the indifferent 
placement of the clothing, the disordered desks of the 
pupils, all are a reflection of lack of appreciation of 
orderliness on the part of the teacher. 

Disheveled hair, dirty faces, unclean hands, tend to dis- 
order. They suggest a lack of self-respect which is al- 
ways conducive to poor conduct. Respect for self is a 
basic requirement for physical and mental improvement 
as well as for moral and social fitness. 

It is a good plan to allow the pupils to read and recite 
seated until proper control is gained. This eliminates 
the time lost in rising and sitting down and the noise 
incident to the kicking of the desks and the slamming of 
the seats during the rising and the sitting down. This 
plan also tends to continuity of thought. The fatigue in 


school or 
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physical 


this case incident to the particular 
should be relieved by suitable 
calisthenics. 

The teacher should not talk too much. When she does 
talk she should speak in an interesting manner and have 
something of importance to say. One attempt to ask a 
question as a rule should be sufficient. The repetition of 
questions and directions has a tendency to make at least 
some of the children indifferent to the original question 
or the original direction. They will not attend immedi- 
ately because they expect the teacher to repeat the ques- 
tion, re-pronounce the words, or repeat the direction. [t 
is not advisable in pronouncing or spelling a series of 
words to say, “the next word is,” “the next word is,” etc. 
“The next word jis,” in this case, is a waste of time and 
effort and .a thoughtful teacher will eliminate all such ex- 
pressions. 

A teacher after the school session and prior to the 
opening of the school on the next day ought to carefully 
plan his work for the next day. He should know the 
points of the lesson which he desires to develop before 
he meets his class. Not only should he know the points 
of the lesson, but he should have a pretty definite notion 
of the manner in which he will attempt to develop these 
points. Without this preparation his teaching is nothing 
more than chance and his discipline may suffer much on 
account of this unsystematic procedure. 

It is not a wise plan to place an objectionable boy 
among children whose deportment is good. Virtue in 
deportment should not be recognized by subjecting the 
individual to the annoyance of a mischievous boy. I 
suggest that the pupils whose conduct is objectionable be 
placed in the first seats across the room. The teacher 
should occupy a position in front of the room and see 
what is going on in the school, and eliminate at once 
from the room the pupil who is a disturber of the well 
being of the school. Without comment the objectionable 
pupil should be told in a courteous tone to report to the 
principal. The teacher should make a memorandum of 
the offense. If the boy returns to the room and again 
becomes an offender he should be dismissed again, and 
when he is deemed beyond control, the teacher should 
recommend his permanent elimination from her school. 

It must be remembered, however, that the teacher can- 
not control in an arbitrary manner. The truant that is 
forced back to school needs an intelligent treatment of 
an entirely different type than the child who is by nature 
and home training courteous, obliging, and obedient. The 
teacher will do as great a service and possibly greater if 
she reform a truant and a law-breaker than if she simply 
trains and educates those who are by nature and training 
normal in their conduct. 

ees! ee 

The Detroit board of education conducts nine types of 
special classes which care for 3,661 children who are 
handicapped mentally or physically. 

—_—o—— 

SHORTER CATECHISM FOR SCHOOL LOVERS. 
[Wisconsin Teachers’ Association.] 
Knowledge of conditions suggests their own reme- 

dies. 

How many children in your city get eight grades 
of schooling? 

How many children in your city go through high 
school? 

Why do your children drop out at the end of the 
eighth grade? Is it economic pressure or are they 
bored? 


Do you have the kind of teachers who make school 
valuable? 
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Do you pay enough to get such teachers? 

What was your increase? 

What is the average number of days’ schoeling 
your children get? 

Does your city provide vocational schools or 
courses for the boys and girls who have to drop out 
of school at the age of fourteen or sixteen to earn 
a living? If so, is adequate provision being made? 

How many more boys and girls from your city have 
gone to the university and professional schools this 
year than last? 

How many boys and girls, graduated from your 
high school last spring, have entered the teacher 
training schools and courses this year so that our 
depleted ranks of teachers may be filled with well 
trained young people? 

Has your city contributed its quota of fine young 
men and women to the teaching profession this year? 

Should the minimum wage apply to teachers who 
have less than the minimum qualifications? 

Are your school plants, buildings, equipment, sani- 
tary arrangements, playgrounds, etc., in good condi- 
tion? 

Are the schools getting the active intelligent sup- 
port of the citizens who own them? 

—_-O0—— 

“Anthropology of Modern Civilized Man,” by Arthur 
MacDonald, “The Congressional,” Washington, D. C., is 
highly valuable as a presentation of the latest interpreta- 
tion of Anthropology, which is to have increasing inter- 
est and value. 
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FREE PORTRAIT OF ROOSEVELT. 

The American Defence Society believes there is no bet- 
ter way for patriotic work along the lines of Ameri- 
canization than the placing of a life-sized portrait of 
Theodore Roosevelt, bearing his last message, in the 
public schools of the country. 

Through the generosity of one of the trustees a large 
edition of a splendid likeness has been printed and these 
are being distributed free to the public schools of the 
country. The picture has already been placed in many 
schools of New York. The state of Pennsylvania will 
place one in every school in the state; Providence has 
ordered 1,000. All the schools of Connecticut are fram- 
ing them and thousands are already hung in the schools 
of the West. Cleveland has hung 150, Louisville 70, El 
Paso 20, Butte 36, San Francisco 100, and there are many 
others. 

School people interested should write to Robert Apple- 
ton, 116 East 24th Street, New York City. 

a , 


On the average there is one fire a minute somewhere in 


‘the United States, say the insurance men. 


——Q———— 
CARDINAL GIBBONS’ FAITH IN AMERICA. 
BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 
[Boston Herald.] 


The present illness of Cardinal Gibbons is a matter of 
concern to all the people of America regardless of re- 
ligious affiliations. His great age makes any illness now 
a serious one to him, and we should not be surprised to 
hear of his death at any moment, however much we may 
continue to hope that the day of his passing may be de- 
ferred. 

Cardinal Gibbons was the youngest bishop at the Vati- 
can council in 1870. _Today he is the last survivor of the 
700 prelates from all parts of the world who participated 


° in that great gathering. A few years ago he wrote: “I 


am the last living Father of the Vatican council. Now, 
alone upon this earth, I can report what happened within 
those sacred walls—not by hearsay, nor from books, but 
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from what I actually saw and heard.” Indeed, the Car- 
dinal has almost ceased to be merely a person. He has 
become an institution. He has been a priest since 1861, 
a bishop since 1868 and a cardinal since 1886. 

During all those years he has been a prudent and far- 
seeing leader of the church and an American citizen of 
extraordinary influence. Faith in America has been the 
keynote of his civic utterances. One expects in old men 
a loss of some of the optimism of youth. No such loss 
is apparent in the cardinal. In fact, as the years have 
gone on, his optimism appears to have increased. More 
than a few of us in these days of doubt and perplexity 
might well turn to the writings of Cardinal Gibbons for 
hope and courage. From the lips of this old man, on the 
very verge of the grave, comes the gospel, not of a blind 
and unreasoning, but of an enlightened and _ sublime 
optimism. In the introduction to his “Retrospect of 
Fifty Years” he has these splendid sentences :— 

“There are few Americans living now who can remem- 
ber the things that I can. I followed Mr. Lincoln’s dead 
body in procession when it was brought to this city; I 
have seen every President since his death, and have 
known most of them personally; I was a grown man and 
a priest during the Civil war when it seemed as if our 
country were to be permanently divided. Very few 
people now living have seen the country in such distress 
as I have seen it. But I have lived, thank God, to see it 
in wonderful prosperity and to behold it grown into one 
of the great powers of the earth. Younger men may 
tremble for the future of this country, but I have nothing 
but hope when I think what we have already passed 
through, for I can see no troubles in the future which 
could equal, much less surpass, those which have 
afflicted us in bygone days:”’ 

As I listened the other day to the scholarly address of 
Senator Lodge at the tercentenary celebration of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, I could not help thinking 
that a little more of the optimism which characterizes 
the utterances of Cardinal Gibbons would have made the 
occasion more cheerful. 


—_——_o—— 


The Harding plurality almost equalled the combined 
pluralities in the five previous elections; it was larger 
than the sum of the pluralities of Roosevelt in 1904, Taft 
in 1908 and Wilson in 1912 and 1916. 

+ O--- 
FILLMORE’S BIRTH. 

To the New York Herald: Your editorial article about 
Millard Fillmore has called my attention to the conflict 
of authorities over the date of his birth. I found the 
date given as January 7, 1800, in the World Almanac 
(1921), February 7. in the “Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents” and June 7 in Harper’s Cyclopedia of United 
States History. 

My curiosity having been aroused I carried the inquiry 
further, with the result of finding the date given as Jan- 
uary 7 in the American Cyclopedia (1874), Dictionary of 
American Biography (1872), Brooklyn Eagle Almanac 
(1920). 

It is given as February 7 in the New International 
Encyclopedia (1915), Encyclopedia Britannica (eleventh 
edition), “The Presidents of the United States,” edited 
by James Grant Wilson, the Century (1911), Appleton’s 
Cychopedia of American Biography (1888), Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopedia (1894), Century Cyclopedia of 
Names (1894). 

February 7 seems to have a majority of votes; but how 
did the conflict arise? 

Morningside. 

New York, January 12. 

pre es 

Brazil has a population of 30,553,500, or mere than one- 

fourth as many as the United States. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Ells- 
worth Huntington, Yale University, and Sumner W. 
Cushing, State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Cloth. _ Illus- 
trated. 430 pp. (6 by 9). 

This is a book of exceptional interest and of high edu- 
cational value. We have never found it more difficult ‘to 
attempt to express the value of a book than in the case 
of “Principles of Human Geography.” We may as weil 
admit at the outset that it is entirely beyond us to give anv 
appreciable idea of the value of this study of 
geography. 

On opposite pages in the same opening are a full page 
picture of an elephant cart full of cocoanuts, and a full 
page picture of the largest railroad yard in the United 
States. 


unique 


We have never seen anything like the demonstration :n 
this book of the superiority of a cyclone region for crop 
production. 

The method is to take up first the physical background, 
not dwelling on it technically, but merely sketching the 
main outlines, and providing an adequate basis if the 
teacher wishes to go farther. In case of such relatively 
simple matters as water bodies, little or no physiographic 
treatment is deemed necessary, for such details as the dif- 
ference between a meandering and braided river have 
little effect on man’s activities. The fundamental princi- 
ples of climate, on the other hand, are quite fully treated 
because of their supreme importance in determining man’s 
mode of life. Pure meteorology receives less attention 
than in most of the physiographic textbooks which are 
now the main reliance in feaching advanced geography. 
After the physical background has been sketched each 
part of the book plunges directly into the relation of the 
physiographic environment to man’s activities. This is 
the part of geography which is most interesting, most 
practical, and most calculated to call forth genuine 
thought and concentrated effort on the part of the student. 
It is also the part which in most books is more or less 


incidental or secondary, whereas it is here the primary 
object. 

EDUCATIONAL TOYS. By Louis C. Peterson, 
State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

Professor Peterson has prepared for use in home 
and schocl a remarkable book on “Educational Toys” 
which can be made by a coping saw. It consists of 
an array of problems within the child’s power, which 
excite and sustain interest, have real educational 
value, adapted to light-wood construction, and con- 
form in size and complexity to the limited space and 
equipment of classroom conditions. 

“Educational Toys” is a bound book, embodying 
experience of twenty years as a teacher. It contains 
a collection of toys, not mere toys, but rather toys 
which take into account the child’s viewpoint and his 
emotions; toys which have a direct relation to his 
environment and which are within range of his men- 
tal and constructive ability. 

By the same publishers we have “Toy Patterns,” a 
portfolio of toy patterns which have a distinct char- 
acter and highly artistic quality. These sheets show 
full-size patterns and comprise an interesting collec- 
tion, appropriately contained in an attractive port- 
folio in colors. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
By Luigi Ricci, professor at the University of Lon- 


Se ee 


don, King’s College. New Isaac Pitman & 

Sons. Cloth. 154 pp. 

The historic British attitude in furtherance of for- 
eign trade is being maintained and supported with 
eyen greater zeal than ever before. One aspect of 
this interest is to be seen in the excellent handbooks 
of many sorts issued by British firms, and particu- 
larly by Isaac Pitman & Sons, dealing with practi- 
cally every branch of foreign service, and indeed of 
domestic trade. Notable among the long list of these 
useful books are the grammars of French, Spanish, 
Italian, German and Portuguese, of which the pres- 
ent volume is one. Professor Ricci, an Italian with 
the advantages of English residence and experience, 
has brought together in about seventy lessons the 
main principles of Italian grammar and syntax, illus- 
trating them with over 1,400 useful commercial phrases 
and idioms, and providing abundant material for 
practice in the 116 exercises scattered through the 
book. The volume also contains a complete list of 
irregular verbs, a vocabulary, and an index. It is. 
invaluable for the prospective user of Italian in busi- 
ness. 


York: 


ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. A Text Book. By Dud- 
ley Miles, Ph. D., chairman of Department of English, 
The Evander Childs High School, New York City; in- 
structor in Business English, New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. New York City: The 
Ronald Press Company. 

There is no better sign of the times in progressive edu- 
cation than in the changed attitude of educational leaders 
towards school life and work. The tendency has been very 
strong to make English literary English. Polish rather 
than punch has been the aim of many books on English. 
Now there is a definite purpose to make English effective 
in achieving results in real life, and Dudley Miles has 
made the most of the opportunity to meet the new need 
in an effective way. 


LABORATORY PROJECTS IN PHYSICS. A Man- 
ual of Practical Experiments for Beginners. By Fred- 
erick F. Good of Columbia University. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Mr. Good has given the schools a book of exceptional 
value, especially at a time when the public demands school 
work that functions in real life, in the life which students 
live out of school. It is most refreshing to find a teacher 
of teachers who can abandon the ox-team and lead stu- 
dents into the world of today. 





WITH THE DOUGHBOY IN FRANCE. 
Hungerford. New York: The 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is a remarkably graphic and lifelike picture of 
the way the boys went “over there” and went into their 
game “over there.” It is a readable and fascinating 
personal letter home, and as dignified as official corre- 
sponding so that it is as reliable as it is readable, as com- 
forting as it is inspiring. It is a realist account of real 
life as seen by one who knew how to watch the boys and 
knows how to report upon all that he heard. 


By Edward 
Macmillan Company. 








Oculists and Physici«#g 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
mary years before it was: 


HAVE seautitur ey 
Beautiful Ey 7 offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes’ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’ 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murihe ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste4 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL. 
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Children. learn to listen 
that they may later listen to learn 


Music—good music—every day 
in both school and home means 
more to the mental and spiritual de- 
velopment of a child than any other 
! single influence. On Columbia 


ages and periods of development. 

Children respond to music by 
bodily or verbal expressions. The 
first free response 1s the sign that 





Educational Records for the school 
and home you find not only the 
best of music by the best artists, but 
the kinds of music suitable for all 


the child is interested and begin- 
ning to learn. After that, it 1s a 
pleasure to both the child and 
teacher to proceed to distinguish- 
ing kinds of music. 


The Children’s Record List helps you to 
guide their first steps on this pleasant mu- 
sical path to learning. 

Manual of Instructions and Interpretations 
for Measures of Musical Talent, by Protes- 
sor C. E. Seashore, enables you to gauge 
their individual ability. 

The Grafonola in the Class Room is a 
complete graded Catalog of Columbia 
Educational Records. 

Litereture cnd Music explains the close 
relation between these two arts. 

All booklets and catalogs free. 

Anv Columbia dealer will glad!y place a 
Grafonoia and Pushmohbile in your school- 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
school records locally may send orders 
direct to the Educational Department, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York City. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 








By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover. 





PATENT BOOK 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 
Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


COVER 


ing it neat and clean. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
lvcal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

24-26:° National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

> SBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City 

MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division f 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
lilinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of. Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Ploom- 
ington. 

MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 1 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowz. 

—__-—— --— 
CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. C. W. Childs, long 
principal of the San Jose State Nor- 
mal Schools, now living quietly in 
this city, having retired from the 
city high school as teacher of history, 
began teaching in California in 1861, 
just sixty years ago. He was county 
superintendent for several years be- 
fore going to the principalship of the 

state normal school. 

OAKLAND. Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter is re-elected for a term 
of four years. His present term of 
service does not end until June 30, 
and this new term does not begin un- 
til July 1. The election at this time 
was to forestall any liability of its be- 





ETT ERE, SERRE ENE Or 


ing made an issue in the election of 
a new board of education. His 
salary has also been increased to 
$10,000 with $500 for professional 
expenses the first two years, and 
$11,000 and $500 for professional 
expenses the second two years. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. The sec- 
ond semester of the public school 
year has given promise of opening 
with distinct signs of growth. F. H. 
Blair, superintendent of schools, es- 
timated that eight new _ teachers 
would be needed, five at the high 
school and three in the grade schools 
He said that it would be possible to 
crowd the classes somewhat, but that 
he did not think it would be economy 
to do so. 

The semester began January 31. 
and at that time 180 new students 
were expected at the high school. It 
was expected that there would be an 


increase of between fifteen and 
twenty children in the = primary 
grades 

INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS. The value of 
teaching citizenship in the  Indian- 
apolis public  schoc' was pointed 
out by E. U. Graff, superintendent of 
the public schools of Indianapolis, 
in an address at a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce _ recently, 
held under the auspices of the 
committee on education of the cham- 
ber. The following is from his ad- 
dress: 

“The fundamental purpose of our 
public school system is to teach our 
children how to become better citi- 
zens, and we may rightfully feel 
proud of the fact that from our 
midst originated that principle of 
community civics which has _ been 
recognized by authorities as a mod- 
ern step in civilization,” Mr. Graff 
said. 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the chamber and the junior 
chamber, and was open to the public 
Charles F. Coffin, president of the 
chamber, presided. Milo H. Stuart. 
princinal of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, is chairman of the educa- 
tion committee. 


KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO has just finished 


a campaign for a bond issue of 
$300,000 for school buildings and 
equipment. Superintendent J. H. Ris- 
ley succeeded early in the campaign 
in interesting all the civic organiza- 
tions and practically all the indivi- 
dual leaders in the community. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, the Lions Club, the \Voman’'s 
Club, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions were all actively engaged in the 
fight for better school facilities. 

A citizens committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce headed by W. A. 
Steele, a prominent business execu- 
tive of the city, conducted the cam- 
paign, which was featured by the 
careful organization of all trades. 
professions, and industries, exten- 
sive newspaper advertising, and pub- 
lic speaking. The school children 
were very much interested and con- 
tributed to the various programs 
their bond songs, essays and four- 
minute speeches 

The climax of the campaign was a 
big school parade in which 4,000 school 
children and members of various civic 


organizations took part. The elec- 
tion was held January 22, and in 
spite ot he handicap of a hostile sec 


tion recently annexed to the city and 
already disgruntled by the increased 
taxes, and also the hostile attitude of 
one of the newsnaners, the friends of 
hools carried the election by a 
vote of almost 8 to 1 


the sc 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. George W. Howland 
of the Amherst. Mass., Junior High 
School has resigned his position to 
be an instructor in the Worcester 
Classical High School, at a salary of 
$2,800 

GARDNER. There is a _ million- 
dollar building plan on for Gardner. 

PITTSFIELD Roy M._ Strout, 
principal of the Danvers hich school. 
has been elected principal of the high 
school here at a salary of $3,500. He 
will begin work March 21. He is a 
rraduate of Bates College, is thirty- 
three years old. married and has two 
children. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. _ Superin- 
tendent Frank P. Davison, for twelve 
vears superintendent in Turners 
Falls, and for the past four years 
superintendent in the Charlemont 
Union. has been elected to the super- 
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TEXTBOOK 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


and Junior High Schools 


SIMPLEST LATEST BEST 
| 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921. Mailing price 81.50 





ALL NEW ENGLANDERS 


By Birth, Adoption 
| or Affection 





Are Expected to Attend 


The New England Dinner 


at the 


HOTEL TRA YMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


| Wednesday, March 2 


From 6 to 8 








34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


| 
| 
| Adopted as the exclusive text for New Mexico 
| 
| 


623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


To insure a place send word now to 


MILES C. HOLDEN 
Springfield, Mass. 












































intendency of the Shelburne-Buck- 
land and Colrain district, to succeed 
Clinton J. Richards, who will return 
to the Hadley-Hatfield district. 
These changes will take place July 1. 


WELLESLEY. Wellesley women 
all over the country are ready for the 
campaign for an endowment fund of 
$2,700,000. Active work will begin 
among the graduates on February 14 
and a wider appeal to the great pub- 
lic of Wellesley’s friends will be 
made three weeks from that date. 

Wellesley in her rapid growth has 
reached a serious financial crisis. The 
college has increased in size, but her 
resources have not kept pace. After 
the fire of 1914, which destroyed the 
oldest building, taking the very heart 
from the college, a restoration and 
endowment fund of $2,500,000 was 
raised. With part of this money 
two dormitories, various additions 
and a lecture hall were built, also 
equipment renewed. Yet this so far 
from met the needs of the college of 
1,500 students that today, seven years 
afterwards, administration offices 
and classes are held in temporary 
barracks with pasteboard walls, 
erected in two weeks, the depart- 
ments of physics and geology are 
housed in what was formerly the 
maids’ dormitory, the chemistry de- 
partment meets in a frame building 
which is dangerous, a valuable co!- 
lection of minerals is stored lacking 
toom for display, and every available 
corner in private homes has been se- 
cured to meet the demands of incom- 
ing freshmen. One million dollars of 
this restoration fund was also used 
to increase faculty — salaries. With 
even that addition, Wellesley’s pro- 
fessors are underpaid. the highest 
Salary for a professor being $3,500, 


and those for instructors ranging $300,000 a ar student-alumnz 

from $1,300 to $1,800. building for which there is urgent 
Wellesley, in raising this new en- demand, there being no place suffi- 

dowment fund of $2,700,000, is ask- Ciently large to accommodate the en- 

ing for the minimum of her needs. tire student body. 

Two million dollars will be devoted Rss yA : 

to the increase of salaries, $100,000 NEW YORK. 

towards homes for the faculty, $300,- Final arrangements for _ starting 

ooo for a residence hall to accommo-_ the actual work of studying the New 

date one hundred students, _and _York State rural school conditions, 
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Palmer Method Sp ellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words in P — ENGRAVED PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroiy this plan of presenting to pupils for 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 
Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the prit aves | impression to the written ex- 
pression. Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 
In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 


ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 








‘The Arlo Plan 


| 

| Of Reading for Interpretation 

Walter Lipman, in his book, “Liberty and the Press,” says:— 
“Education that shall make men masters of their 

vocabulary is one of the central interests of Liberty.” 


This is the heart and centre of THE ARLO PLAN. 
Already used in more than a thousand towns and cities. 


ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or Sth grades for 5th or 6th grade« for 3rd or 4th grades 
55 Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Conn 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 











NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Vy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Fatablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





CLAR 


New York 


Chicago 
+ - Flatiron Bldg. 


64 E. Van Buren St. 





FREE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
Baltimore, Md. 
110-112 E. Lexington St. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


EVERY Registrant— 


Kansas City,“Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
N.Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 














POSITION YOU DESIRE. 


CHESLEY TEACHERS 


R. 


AGENCY, Dover, N. H. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOPER, Proprietor 


505 FIFTH AVENUE, (42nd St.,) NEW YORK, 


“QUALITY and SERVICE.” 
WO FEE 
mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PARK AVE., H. C. REEVES, MANAGER, 





unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. 





A Comprehensive Organization 
Registration form 





with a view to making recommenda- 
tions to the rural people of the state 
for the improvement of the schools, 
were made at a meeting of the Rural 
Education Committee of Twenty-one 
at Syracuse on January 14. The com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of farmers and educational organi- 
zations and is the result of a demand 
of farmers for better rural educa- 
tional facilities for their children. 

Among those who will have charge 
of the different phases of the work 
are Dr. C. H. Judd of the School of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
eago, who will direct the study of 
the organization and administration 
of the rural schools, and Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who will inquire into the f- 
nancing of the rural schools. / 

Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers 
College of Columbia University will 
make a study of the whole subject ot 
qualifications of teachers and of 
courses of study of the rural schools 
Miss Mabel Carney of Columbia 
University will study the relations 
between rural schools and the com- 
munities in which they are located. 
Dr. Julian E. Butterworth of the 
New York State College will make 
an investigation of the rural school 
buildings. , 

Working with these experts will be 
men like Dr. George F. Warren and 
Professor H. E. Babcock of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, and practical farmers from dif- 
ferent rural communities who are 
not necessarily educational experts. 
but who have practical knowledge of 
the viewpoint of rural people. 





Hearings and mass meetings will 
be held in different parts of the state 
to get the advice and suggestions of 
farmers and to place before them the 


recommendations of the educational 
investigators. The fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the committee is 


working is to adopt 
recommendation until 
approval of those most concerned, 
the farm people who pay for the 
rural schools and who have boys and 
girls to educate in them. 


BROOKLYN. At the annual meet- 
ing of the National Society of New 
England Women, Dr. W. H. Allen, 
of Institute for Public Service, who 
substituted for Dr. John H. Finley. 
said: “Russia in all its madness is 
opening schools, while here in our 
own country, rich beyond all compu- 
tation, we have been closing schools 
every day since the close of the war 
on account of the shortage of teach- 
ers. We are now 110,000 teachers 
short, and there are fewer young 
people now in normal schools’ and 
fewer in the high schools preparing 
to teach than there were three years 
before the war. We have been rest- 
ing on our oars while this tragedy is 


no policy or 
it has the full 
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And 
shortage, there are some 300,000 who 
have only the technical qualifications 
necessary for teaching without any 
of the personality.” : 


taking place. added to this 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. County road su- 
perintendents, junior engineers and 
individuals preparing for the state 
examination for highway engineers 
from all parts of Tennessee began a 
six weeks’ course in highway en- 
gineering at the University of Ten- 
nesSsee January 10. This is the fifth 
course to be given by the department 
of civil engineering in co-operation 
with the state department of high- 
ways. The object of the work is to 
satisfy the needs of those who have 
had highway engineering experience 
and want additional theoretical 
knowledge, the whole project look- 
ing toward the improvement of the 
highway construction throughout the 
state. 





VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. Announcement is 
made here that Dr. John M. Thomas, 
since 1908 president of Middlebury 
College, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Dr. Thomas was ordained to the 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church 
in 1893 and was pastor of a church 
in East Orange, N. J., from that time 
until he became president of Middle- 
bury College. 


He holds honorary degrees from 
Middlebury and = from Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Norwich University and 


the University of Vermont. He re- 
ceived his baccalaureate and masters’ 
degrees from Middlebury, and later 
studied for the ministry at the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Thomas at one time was chair- 
man of the Vermont State Board of 
Education, and is chaplain in the Na- 
tional Guard of this state. He is 
the author of several books and has 
been a contributor on religious sub- 
jects to several magazines. 


VIRGINIA. 

Division Superintendent of Schoo!s 
John Fi. Brent gave out the follow- 
ing statement for publication on Jan- 
uary 9:— 


“The present known 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S iATE NORMAL SCHOO. 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
ronal. Prepares teachers for the 
‘ementary school, for the junter 
sigh school. and for the commer: 
‘ial denartment of the high schoo! 
T A. PITMAN. Principal. 
TAT? NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRIDGEWATER, MASS - 
“aurse for teachers in Junior Hig 
Sehnols. A. C. BOVDEN. Princine' 
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College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It airs 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whetter 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


zessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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as Special Educational Week in the 
Elizabeth City county system of pub- 
lic schools. 

“The school boards of the county 
have recorded themselves as favor- 
able to wiping out as far as possible 
present defects in the system, and of 
putting the schools on an_ even 
higher plane than they have occupied 
in the past and have adopted a num- 
ber of progressive policies within the 
past few months for the betterment 
of existing conditions. It is their 
plan during the present week to 
utilize the schools for giving pub- 
licity to these plans, and _ beginning 
with Tuesday morning a letter con- 
taining a part of the programs and 
plans will be discussed in each grade 
of each school each morning through 
Friday. 

“The school boards of Phoebus, 
Hamptonand Wythe districts, among 
other things, have committed them- 
selves to the policy of giving to 
every child in the county the oppor- 
tunity of attending school in a 
schoolroom with = sufficient seating 
room, and meeting other conditions 
conforming to comfort and _ health. 
It is their purpose during the present 
week to give out statistics and facts 
to the public, showing just where the 
school system stands. 

“Among other things, a brief re- 
sume of the school survey conducted 
last spring will be given, together 
with comparative costs of education 
with other Virginia communities. 
The figures given and the facts 
stated will represent the exact condi- 
tions, the defects existing showing 
along with the educational advan- 
tages the county offers. 

“The school boards are aware that 
the sentiment of the entire section 
is strongly in favor of an excellent 
public school system, and it is their 
desire that the people who patronize 
the schools may have vital informa- 
tion relative to them in order that 
they may formulate intelligent opin- 
ion in regard to the public policies of 
the school boards. 

“The main recommendations of 
the educational survey commission 
and the architect’s survey will also 
be published, with the data collected 
as a basis for these recommendations. 

“A large amount of this informa- 
tion will be put in such form that 
the pupils may take it home to their 
Narents, in order that the informa- 
tion may he disseminated as far and 
as generally as possible.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HUNTINGTON. Miss Virginia 
Faulk of this city, as president of 
the State Association, presented the 
teachers of the state with an excep- 
tionally strong program, and_ the 
school people of the state were so 
ardent in their support as indicated 
by attendance and professional socia- 
bility that in every way the meeting 
was exceptionally successful. 











Suggestion Note Book 


FOR SCHOOL VISITING 
Endorsed by leading educators 
Special price, $1.15 


Suggestion Note Book Publishing Co, 


1434 Union Trust Building 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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immediate appointment we need teachers of physical training, of com- 
mercial work, of mechanical drawing, and many assistants in high school werk, 
at salaries from $1,500 to over $2,000. Such opportunities during the 


yee i cc 8 lacing. September positions are comin 
ad Gee uae ee IMMEDIATE Eien Pm cuneees a0 anethee mon 
will cover the height of the season. Ask us ~! turther ——— = registration blanks, 
i Ilme yithout delay th i ; j cord in han 
when the fitting place’ comes, for either immeaiaes or seprember APT OINTMENT. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Ibe T h 9 A 25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,ciicaco 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest. salaried position We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
afi expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it, 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 


Cole,; 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 





th Pratt Teachers’ Agency "° hi" frre 


New York 
Recommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





introduces to Colle 


MERICAN : s TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scheahe nad Fema 


and FOREIG s , 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hua- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eta 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you seed 


: 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & (©. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, 2. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
sec FInTa Avenue ‘CPCTIOr people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvuLFoRD. Prog. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. . 


Long Distance Telephone 
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The Victrola 


XXV 


(Special for Schools) 


This is the instrument that many years’ experience 
has proved best adapted ta all general school work 


It combines every desirable feature 
for all educational purposes 


-Portability 


Dome silencers are 
attached to the legs to 
facilitate sliding over floors 
from room to room. It is 
light, but firm, and easily 
carried up and down stairs 
or out on the playground. 


Volume 

The large oak horn, en- 
larged tapering tone-arm 
and improved tapering 
goose-neck sound-box 
tube produce a clarity and 
volume of tone that is 
unexcelled for classroom, 
auditorium, or play- 
ground. 


Beauty 
The enlarged case° and 
horn are oft beautifully 
erained fumed oak, against 
which the nickel fixtures 
stand out in attractive 
contrast. The symmetry 
and simplicity of design 
make this instrument a 
dignified accoutrement for 

any school room 


Durability 


It stands solidly on its 
own frame of sturdy oak, 
not on a detached separate 
cabinet. Its finish resists 
finger marks and blem- 
ishes, and will stand up 
well with frequent han- 
dling. 

Adaptability 

Through use of the loud 
and soft tone needles, this 
instrument will reproduce 
the softest musical nuance 
in the large auditorium or 
modify the loudest volume 
for the small room. 


Convenience 


A sliding shelf accom- 
modates the records which 
are under consideration. 
There is a lower shelf, 
which, when lifted 
provides storage space for 
the horn when not in use. 
The cover has lock and 
key, is attached by adjust- 
able hinges, and may ke 
taken off and hung on the 
back of cabinet, enabling 
the horn to swing in any 
direction. 


For sale by all Victor dealers 


. 


For further information consult any Victor dealer or 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG U S PAT OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CQ. 
Camden, N. J 
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